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THE WICKED WOODS OF 
TOBEREEVIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER’S HISTORY.” 
—p— 
CHAPTER XIX, GREAT MISTAKES. 


“ Aunt Marraa,” said May the next 
morning, “ do you remember the pedlar ?” 
They were standing in the morning sun, 
looking over a sweet-brier hedge, in the 
| direction of Paul’s farm-house. Paul had 
invited himself to breakfast, and breakfast 
was now waiting for the guest. 

“* Of course I remember the pedlar,” said 
Aunt Martha. “ A most civil young man, 
who did not know his own interests. Has 
he turned up again ?” 

“T think he has,” said May. “I think 
Paul Finiston and he are the same. That 
is why we got our silk so cheap.” 

“Nonsense !” said Miss Martha, in great 

_ consternation. 
| At this moment Paul appeared coming 
_ towards them. May had said, ‘‘ To-morrow 
we shall see him better as he is.”” Now she 
had the early glory and freshness of the 
/morning by which to criticise him; and 
something of that glory and that fresh- 
ness seemed reflected in the young man’s 
bearing as he approached. He was not 
quite a six-foot man like Christopher Lee, 
but he had a better knit frame, and was of 
_afiner build. He had in his face a look of 
vivid, nervous life, keen in the eyes, sensitive 
"about the mouth, warm and impetuous in 
the vigorous glow under the sunburnt skin ; 
| had more than the strength of most men, 
| and almost the suppleness and grace of a 
woman. Yet with all the advantages of 
| this happy moment for observation, May 
| did not seem one whit more inclined to 
criticise than she had been the night before. 
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The small, dim parlour looked sweeter 
than ever that morning, with lowered blind, 
and open, rose-hung sash, and filled with a 
tempered sun-haze over all the little oddities 
and grotesquenesses of its shape and adorn- 
ments. The people at the table were mer- 
rier and more familiar than they had been 
the night before. 

“Paul,” said Miss Martha, “ this girl 
sometimes dreams when she is awake ; just 
as some people walk about in their sleep. 
She dreamed this morning that she had 
seen you tramp the country as a pedlar.” 

“I did so once,” said Paul, in some con- 
fusion. ‘I meant to confess it. You will 
think it was a foolish trick to play upon 
my friends.” 

The shock of Miss Martha’s surprise was 
over before now. She had been studying 
Paul’s face, and was not unprepared for 
the confession when it came. 

“Tt seems foolish enough, but I suppose 
you had a motive. I knew there was 
something wrong about that silk. You 
remember, May, how uneasy I was.” 

“ Aunt Martha thought the goods were 
stolen,” said May, laughing, “ and that we 
should have to go to jail.” 

Paul looked rather foolish, but joined in 
the laugh. ‘I meant no harm,” he said. 
“ Tt was nothing but a freak.” 

“ Have you quite given up business ?” 
asked May, blithely. “You had a great 
many pretty things unsold in your pack.” 

“The pack!” said Paul, recollecting. 
He had never thought of it since the 
moment when he had fled frantically out 
of the doors of Tobereevil; away from 
that fear and hatred of another human 
creature which had made him feel for an 
instant as if he might be a murderer 
against his will.- All the old haunted feel- 
ing swooped back over him as he sat there, 
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and ‘the sunshine seemed to vanish from 
the walls of the little parlour. He laid 


‘down ‘knife and fotk, and found that he 


could eat nothing more. 

““T deft the pack at Tobercevil,” he said, 
with an éffort ‘at speaking lightly. “I 
quitte the place rather abruptly, and— 
forgot to bring my goods.” 

“Did—did he recognise you ?” asked 


‘Aunt Martha, anxiously, seeing that some 
painful memory had laid hold of the young 
aman 


“Qh, no, nothing of the kind. He re- 
ceived me very well. We made some bar- 
gains‘together. It was only that a panic 
seized me——” 

“A panic ?” said Miss Martha. 

“A ‘fit of panic to which I am subject. 
I had to run away.” Miss Martha looked 
troubled, and May was in a puzzle. “ Don’t 
let us talk of it,” said Paul, with a swift 
return of gaiety. “I havea longing to be 
happy awhile, before I settle down to look 
the future in the face. Humour me, dear 
madam. Give me a whole week.” 

“ T will give you as many as you like,” 
said Miss Martha, smiling, “only tell me 
how the gift is to be made.” 

“T want to see the country,” said Paul. 
“T want to wander about gipsy fashion, 
and see the beauties of the land. If you 
and—and " 

Paul glanced pleadingly at the bright 
face opposite. 

“May,” said the girl, smiling. 

Paul’s:face grew radiant. “If you and 
May,”’ he said, “will come with me, if you 
will trust yourselves to my care, I think we 
can have some pleasant days.” 

The young girl’s eyes flashed delight; 
but Aunt Martha’s cap began to bob in 
deprecation. 

“You have never had the rheumatism, 
either of you,” she said; but neverthe- 
less she promised in the end to do her best 
to turn traveller, for the sake of these two. 

So this little party set out to do what 
people so seldom think of doing. They 
contrived a tour of pleasure in their own 
country. They went driving leisurely along 
unknown roads, secing fine sights, and ar- 
riving by sun-down at sequestered inns, 
in romantic byplaces of extraordinary 
beauty. They mounted ponies, at least two 
of them did, for Miss Martha would have 
nothing fiercer than a donkey. They 
climbed mountains, they sat upon wonder- 
ful crags, they floated about lakes in the 
blue atmosphere of enchanted days, and 








they looked at each other through the | 


«spray of the great waterfalls. The week 
lengthemed dtself into a bewitching fort- 
night. Andevenafter that time had passed 
many more rosy Gays still dawned and set, 
and left them wandering. 

The acquaintance of ‘the goung people 
ripened well during this ‘time. Aunt 
Martha’s donkey was an obstinate brute, 
and was always taking sulky fits and 
lagging béhind «the ponies. Aunt Martha 
did ‘not »much ‘fancy boating upon lakes. 
The young people had many a quiét hour 
in which to learn each other off ‘by ‘heart. 
Paul was -extravagantly ‘happy. ‘He was 
companion, mentor, and dften guardian of 
this girl whom he loved solely and passion- 
ately, loving no one else in the world. But 
by-and-bye, out of the fever of his delight, 
he got a, great new fear which outweighed 
all else had ever troubled him before. 
He fought with it awhile, vowing that he 
would win that thing on which he had 
set his heart. “He was not a coward, he 
thought, though hard beset with shadows 
which threatened to darken his whole life. 
He had an:arm fit to wield a sword, or to 
break stones on the highway, a heart ready 
to grapple with any substantial danger 
which might confronthim. But it seemed 
to him that nature had given him no re- 
fuge from the plague of his imagination, 
had given him over to the malice of the 
creatures-of his bad dreams. Nature had 
offered no refuge,’ but he had found one for 
himself'in another‘human soul. And now 
— if he should lose her ? 

‘As for May, when her observation of 
certain sad'fits of Paul’s had reminded her 
that he hada'trouble, she‘found herself not 
so well able'to pity him as she had fancied 
she should be. If Katherine had treated 
him hardly, why not let the past go to the 
winds ? hat was there about her so 
precious that she should be mourned for 
all through life? ‘She was frivolous and 
foolish; but a man might not see that. 
Yet why not enjoy the lovely summer 
while it stayed? Why look on the ground 
and sigh, and turn silent and pale while 
the world-was all in a glow, and fall of joy 
on every side? She had no patience with 
such blindness. For her part she believed 
that people ought to be happy when they 
could. Death and parting were sad enough 
when they came. But when people were 
well, among birds singing and flowers 
blooming, they deserved'to be miserable if 


| they would not try to be a little glad. One 


thing she would do for him, and she did 
it with all her might. She would avoid 
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the slightest mention of Camlough and its | chance of winning her to be the angel of 
belongings. And she kept this resolution so | my life. 
well that she made mischief. She gota, ‘So I let my love have full sway, neither 
nervous dread of mentioning Katherine or | checked it nor stinted it in hopes and pre- 
her lover. But Paul forced her to mention | sent delights. I waked in the morning 
them in the end. and said, ‘In an hour I shall see her face, 
I have said that Paul Finiston was in| and perhaps she will give me her hand; 
the habit of talking to himself in a note- | not for life, indeed, but for a happy mo- 
book. It could not be called a diary, for| ment. She will dazzle me with the morn- 
he did not write in it every day. He/| ing sunshine of her eyes— 
had been too busy in his foreign life for Gentes que wenens com, 
the enjoyment of such a regular indul- 
gence. Yet he was a manso full of fancies, and her mouth will be smiling like a half- 
and moods, and unrealities, that there were | open rose. Her very gown will have the 
times when it was a relief to pour them out freshness of an uncrumpled rose-leaf, and 
in black and white. He used to say to him- | I will give her roses with the dew on, which 
self that these jottings helped him along his | she will wear in her bosom. I shall meet 
life in the way of common sense. He could | her blooming in open air in the cool of the 
look back and laugh at his odd humours, | morning, delighting the early sun, and 
and take measures to hinder their return. | putting all the flowers to shame. At a 
But if nature has learned a trick it is not | distance I shall compare her to the wet 








easy to keep her from playing it. blossoms in my hand, but when she sees 
Paul returned to his note-book in the | me I shall discover that she has a beauty 
little tourists’ inn. which they lack. For the rose cannot 


“T have been unutterably happy,” he | change colour with that variety which is 
wrote, “ but now I have got a new devil to | the charm of her young face. I shall live 
tormentme. It is hard to understand how | all day by her side. She will address to 
a man’s mind can be so changed in a few | me her quaint remarks, and laugh at me 
weeks. It is little more than three since my | with her laugh which makes me merry 
old enemy drove me back over the hills, | whether I will or not. I shall say to her 
and I went, leaving her to a future from | what I please, for nothing is too odd to 
which I excluded my own life for ever- | amuse her, and I think she likes to be 
more. Now, if I were so urged, I would | puzzled. I shall ask her questions, drawing 
take all risks, and I would not go, unless | out her opinions on this matter and that, 
further driven by some sign from her. The | and the answers will be so original that it 
fears which were so lively when the enemy | is of no use for me to speculate on what 
let them loose upon me are gone on the | they are likely to be. I shall enjoy all this 
winds, and come near me no more. I have | from morning till night, and then see many 
only one fear: that she will give herself | more of such days before me; how many 
away from me. | I do not care to count, for I have hopes 

“When I loved her less I had no dread | that the future may be in itself a great 
of failing to win her love. I don’t think | treasury of them. I shall breathe in bliss 
it was quite as a coxcomb that I said to | with the common breath of life, because I 
myself that I would try to do it within | have found a creature both soft and wise, 
this holiday month. It seemed to me that | both keen-witted and simple, to be loved 
her life must have been such a child’s life, | apart from the world with an only and 
that she must still be such a child. I | perfect love.’ 
thought her past wasa white path, andthat | “But my raptures and self-gratulations 
my own and her Aunt Martha’s were the | have been a little premature. 
only full-sized shadows that had been cast “Yesterday we sat together, she and I, 
upon it. I had liberty and opportunity | in a rainbow among the mists of the great 
to woo the shy yet frank and uncon-/| waterfall. She looked like some slim 
scious creature, and woo her I would, | water-nymph in her limp muslin gown, all 
with all urgency and devotion. There was | damped and clinging with the dews from 
no one to interfere with me, for the | those mists. I had seated her on a mossy 
mountains do not seek mates, and though slab of stones, with my cloak about her feet 
the trees might be in love with her, they had | for protection from the wet. An ash-tree 
to suffer in their dumbness. So that unless | from the rocks above had laid some clus- 
she hated love and worship, and the tender | ters of its red berries upon her shoulders, 
care of a life given up to her, I had a fair | and hung more like fantastic tassels about 
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her head. We had walked a good deal, 
and she was tired, showing it in that deli- 
cate paleness which sometimes spiritualises 
her face, and in an unusual tenderness and 
duskiness of the eyes. It strikes me as a 
sample of that egotism which is a part of 
myself, that I then and there for the first 
time thought of asking her about the 
events of her life. I had claimed her 
wonder, her sympathy, and she had seemed 
to give it all willingly, so willingly that I 
had poured out more and more of the rub- 
bish of my own mind and experience into 
her ears. But I had been content to 
gather from her comments, her longings, 
and puzzles, and fancies, and beliefs. I had 
not asked what she had seen, what she had 
heard, whom she had met. 

“T said as we sat there, ‘I have told 
you a great deal about myself. Will you 
now tell me a history of your life; your 
life from the date of the grey pelisse ?’ 

“She laughed; with that little sob of 
ecstatic glee at the climax of her laugh. 

*** As well ask to hear the history of a 
squirrel or arabbit,’ she said. ‘I have been 
as wild and as happy as one or the other, 
and my life has been as monotonous and un- 
interesting as theirs. It is years since there 
was an event in my life; until ; 

“* Until when ?’ I asked eagerly, as she 
hesitated, hoping that she would say ‘until 
you arrived.’ 

“* Until my visit to Camlough,’ she said, 
with a slight contraction of embarrass- 
ment in her eyes, which were averted from 
mine as she spoke. She gazed before her 
with that effort not to look at me but to 
look at something else, which seemed to 
plead not to be questioned, and yet which 
urged me intolerably to question. A sense 
of unshaped trouble darkened my mind, a 
shadow of uneasy, incredulous bewilder- 
ment, such as I remember to have felt 
before when there was a vague, cruel 
rumour about the failure of our bank ; our 
bank which held our credit between its 
finger and thumb. 

“*Ah!’ said I, with a sudden jealous 
interest in the subject, ‘I should like to 
hear of Camlough. You have never told 
me one word of the things that happened 
there. Is Miss Archbold still as beautiful 
as a Greek goddess? You see I also know 
her. And are you and she the tenderest 
of friends ?’ 

“* Miss Archbold told me of your meet- 
ing,’ said she, in a hurried way; ‘and I 
don’t think we could ever be called friends,’ 
she added, with a sudden flash of fire 
dancing across her sweet eyes. 











“«They have quarrelled,’ I thought. 
‘ About what, about whom?’ I was now 
all alive to hear more about Camlough. 

““* Who were your company ?’ I asked, 
‘and had you a very gay time? Had you 
anything or any one to interest you ?’ 

“* Not quite a gay time, and yet I hada 
great deal to interest me, enough for 3 

“* Enough for what?’ I asked, becom- 
ing savagely impatient, yet dreading in 
my jealousy to hear mention of a third 
name, 

“ But she blushed ruby red, and would 
say nothing more. It may be that she was 
displeased, and thought me brutally rude, 
bat there was something more than anger 
under that blush. 

*** Were there any other visitors besides 
yourself ?’ I asked again. 

“¢There was a gentleman called Mr. 
Christopher Lee,’ she said, and the colour 
which paled from her face rushed back 
again. We had come to the point at last. 
Mr. Christopher Lee. 

“* A young gentleman ?’ I said. 

“* A young gentleman.’ 

“** And you and he probably became very 
good friends ?’ 

“«* Very good friends,’ she said, drooping 
her eyes. ‘But that does not hinder me 
from pitying you.’ 

“ This was said with tender, deprecating, 
half-raised eyes. The waterfall seemed to 
gather itself out of the rocks and fling 
itself in my face. Pitying me! So she not 
only knew my secret, but she could speak 
to me of it. ‘And by your leave, fair lady,’ 
I thought, ‘you might have waited until 
I mentioned it to you.’ I felt scornful, 
wrathful, desperate. 

“*Thank you,’ I said, fiercely. And 
then I am afraid I commanded her to 
come home out of the wet. She looked 
pale and proud, and a little wistful, but she 
obeyed. AsI handed her over a stile, I 
saw the tears big in her eyes. We walked 
home in silence. Now I reflect upon 
these things: the world is as black as a 
cave, but my rage is gone away. Had she 
been safe at Monasterlea, I had disappeared 
during the night-time, never to excite her 
pity any more. But I muststay by her till 
I bring her home, whence I brought her. 
And now Iam going to wait until I hear 
more of this Christopher Lee. My love has 
cut down my pride, and I have forgiven 
her for her pity. I have swallowed the 
tender insult, and overlooked the gentle 
boldness. 

“ T will cling to her little hand till another 
comes to claim it. Then I shall go away.” 
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CHAPTER XX. WORSE AND WORSE. 

PavL wrote later :—“I was reading to 
her aloud in a safe green refuge which we 
had sought out of the heat. I had chosena 
volume of very sweet old-fashioned poetry, 
which treats of the passion of love, with 
more delicacy, and not less fervour, than 
some of our modern poets think well to use. 
We stopped to laugh at a squirrel, who 
had put his nose out of a tree; and she 
said, as if the squirrel had reminded her 
of something, or she had not been thinking 
of the squirrel after all : 

“*T have heard that you are a poet. 
Will you show me some of your rhymes ?” 

“* 1 did not stop to ask who had told her a 
thing so monstrous. Some verses I had just 
written lay in the book I held in my hand. 
I had not thought of showing them to her, 
nor anything of their kind. She would 
pity me again. Yet some wild whim 
seized me, and I put the paper in her 
hand. 

“¢There is a secret in this,’ I said. ‘If 
you find it, be tender with it.’ 

“She was taken by surprise, and the 
paper fluttered as she opened it. I stood 
a little aloof while she read my crazy lines. 
I don’t know what I had hoped for as 
I watched her read. A blush, a confusion, a 
look of consciousness without displeasure. 
What right had I to look for these, after a 
former rebuff? Had I seen them I should 
have spoken, and learned the truth, and 
the whole truth; but nothing of the kind 
met my eyes. Her face got a little paler 
as she read, and there was a look of 
grief on it when she had done; her arm 
dropped down by her side, and she crushed 
the paper into the heart of her folded 
hand. 

** Such love ought to be returned,’ she 
said, coldly. ‘Iam very sorry.’ And we 
parted like two people made of ice. I 
hope I am sufficiently snubbed now; I 


brought her safely to Monasterlea.”’ 


“She was right to think that he is a 
poet,” said May. ‘“‘ At least, he can write 
love-songs.” 

She was talking to herself in a cer- 
tain little inn chamber, her own for the 
time, where of late she had-given herself 
up to many grave dreams and reveries. It 
was a chamber very fit for a young maid 
to dream in, with a passion-flower running 
all round the window; it looked out upon 
a waterfall descending with swift gleams 
of light into a melancholy tarn, and whose 





perpetual plash and drip made a restless 


murmur of music through the place night 
and day. 

“Tf I were in his place I would scorn to 
write them to her!’’ May opened her shut 
hand and flung a little ball of crumpled 
paper fiercely to the other end of the room ; 
and then followed a long silence in the 
chamber, except for the music that was 
coming in through the window. She was 
kneeling at the open sash, with her head 
crushed up for coolness against the broad, 
clustered leaves of the passion-flower ; and 
the silence was to her a long fevered space of 
confused reflection, into which we have no 
more right to pry than intoa private letter, 
of the contents of which even the owner 
has not yet possessed himself. The music 
from without was led by a haymaking 
woman down in the meadows below the 
inn, who, in a round, supple voice, was 
singing a winding Irish tune, ripe with 
melody. She had been singing it every 
day, and all day long, for a week, and each 
time she sang it, it had seemed to become 
sweeter and softer, growing familiar to 
May’s listening ears. Now the words of 
Paul’s song wandered down into the mea- 
dows there, from the corner where they 
had been so ignominiously’ flung, and set 
themselves to the tune as if by magic. They 
matched with the measure, and they 
wound themselves into the melody; and 
the waterfall made an accompaniment as 
it drummed, and crashed, and tinkled into 
the tarn. 

At this time Aunt Martha had quite lost 
patience with the son of her adoption. 
Why should he look so gloomy? What | 
cause had he for grief of any kind? Was 
not all the world shining on him? An in- 
heritance in prospect—and—and Miss 
Martha could go no further. She was too 
loyal to her niece to declare even to her 
own thoughts that a young man here | 
amongst them might have May for a wife. 
It was different from building castles while 
he was at the other side of the world; but 
it was not for this ending, she was forced 
to confess, that Aunt Martha had left her 
nest under the belfry of Monasterlea, and 
taken to gipsy ways at her stay-at-home 
time of life. She had hoped that in giving 
up her own comfort she was at least doing 
something towards uniting two young 
hearts. Now it seemed that she had been 
doing no such thing. After pondering 
over this matter very deeply, she shifted 
the blame from Paul, and persuaded her- 
self that May must be in the wrong. 
Thinking over this, her anxiety got the 
better of her discretion. 
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“ Aunt Martha,” said May one evening 
in the twilight, when Paul was absent, and 
Miss Martha fidgety, but knitting in ap- 
parent peace, “I am terribly tired of this 
place. Let us go home!” 

“ Sit down here, child, and let me speak 
to you. You move about the room so, you 
make me dizzy. If I speak to you in 
one corner you are in another before I have 
done, and I can’t tell where my answer is 
coming from. I want to ask you a question.” 

“ Here I am then, Aunty; as steady as a 
rock !” 

“You have seen more of Paul than I 
have done, lately. Do you think he has 
any intention of marrying and settling 
down in his own country? In his 
mother’s place—I should like to see him 
settled; for many reasons.” 

May knew too well what was passing 
in her aunt’s mind. The humiliating 
folly must be driven out wholly and with- 
out delay; even if Paul’s secret must be 
dragged out for the purpose. 

“| thing nothing is more unlikely,” she 
said, with emphasis. “ Indeed—it is not 
fair—we must not speak of it—but he has 
met with a disappointment which it seems 
he cannot get over. He will return to Aus- 
tralia before long.” 

May announced this from a vantage 
ground at the back of her aunt’s chair, 
But she need not have been so cunning. 
Miss Martha’s failing eyes were no way 
keen in the shifting dusk. 

“ A disappointment!” The old lady sat 
erect in her chair, and an afflicting idea 
went whirling through her head. ‘“ I hope 
—May !—you have not refused him ?” 

™ No, no, no!” said May, breathlessly. 
Oh, Aunty! you make a very great mis- 
take !” 

“Do I?” said Miss Martha, meekly, in 
sad bewilderment at this proof of the per- 
versity of the heart of man. “Have I 
really made such a mistake as that? And 
yet-——”” 

But May was gone; and it was of no 
use to go on talking to the empty walls. 





STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES. 





Atrnoven the close of the war and the 
restoration of order on the cessation of the 
Communistic reign of terror has enabled a 
vast proportion of those who, in the time 
of trouble, found in this island a refuge 
and a sanctuary (a few of whom we took 
occasion to describe on their first arrival),* 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, vol. v. p. 133. 





to return to their own land, many still 
remain among us. Some of them are 
yet proscribed by the law, some have 
lost families and friends, and even hope, 
and, not caring to disturb the embers of the 
past, are content to live on here, find- 
ing some small excitement in the study 
of fresh scenes and fresh people. So, 
left behind by the great wave of political 
revolution which cast them on our shore, 
they have remained among us, and have 
gradually settled down among their pre- 
cursors, the men of ’48, the followers of 
Barbes and Albert, of Ledru Rollin and of 
Louis Blanc; the singers of Freiligrath’s 
songs or the mourners over Robert Blum’s 
grave. Though there are hundreds of 
these men, with their families, who have 
been sojourners amongst us for more than 
twenty years, and who are, many of them, 
well known by sight to regular Londoners 
(surely everybody must know the tall, 
thin, elderly French gentleman, with the 
high hat and the short coat_with the fur 
collar, who is apparently always in a 
hurry, but whose slip-shod feet prevent his 
making much way), they do not yet appear 
to be acclimatised, they do not speak our 
language, nor fall into our ways. They 
dwell apart in a little colony, which they 
have established for themselves, into which 
they welcome the newly -arrived exiles, 
whom we have just described. Other 
exiles there are who arrived a few weeks 
previously, but who would have received a 
very different kind of welcome from their 
compatriots: Imperialists these, servants 
of M. Rouher, hangers-on of M. Mocquard, 
varlets in the employ of M. Pietri, pique- 
assiettes at the Imperial lackeys’ table ; 
journalists and swash-bucklers, bullies and 
spies. Where are they, these dead leaves 
stripped from the great tree of Imperialism, 
which itself has since been snapped short by 
the fury of the blast? Are they in England 
at all, or, rather, have they not gone to 
America, waiting for the good time coming, 
when the golden bees shall once more flaunt 
on the Imperial purple, and the golden 
drones once more shall batten in luxury and 
riot? Certainly we shall not find them in 
the Leicester-square and Soho quarters, or 
amongst these strangers within our gates, 
whom we now purpose to visit. 

So, for a beginning, let us plunge up a 
court at right angles with the north side 
of Leicester-square, and enter upon that 
labyrinthine mass of devious ways and 
crooked streets which forms a portion of 
Soho. Evidences of its foreign population 
meet you atonce. The houses are common 
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and dingy, but many of the windows are 
set off with long muslin blinds, omnipresent 
in our neighbours’ dwellings, never seen in 
our own; “chambres garnies a louer,” 
and “moblierte zimmer zu vermiethen,”’ 
are announcements constantly catching the 
eye; the illuminated lamp of the tavern 
at the corner of the street bears the words 
Deutscher Gasthof, and the sign of the 
dreary-looking house, which you would 
never take to be an hotel, were it not 
for the announcement, “table d’héte a 
cing heures,” in its windows, is. A la Boule 
d’Or. Here, with the front window of 
his shop taken out, and himself exposed 
to the gaze of the clustering children, who, 
however, are growing accustomed to him, 
is the vender of fried potatoes, which he 
shreds and cooks coram publico, and dis- 
penses in pennyworths, done up in neat 
little paper cornets. Here are bakers’ shops, 
filled with long, crisp, foreign rolls; coffee 
shops, over the blinds of which hang fiery 
little democratic broad-sheets in French, 
German, and Italian ; restaurants of various 
kinds. Let us enter one of these and glance 
at the company assembled. 

A well-looking and well-to-do restaurant 
this, as one may judge from its. external 
appearance ; the back of the fat bow win- 
dow is covered by a red blind, through 
which the gaslight within gleams cheerily. 
Before the curtain stands in either corner 
a gigantic hock bottle, flanking a framed 
and printed extract from a daily news- 
paper recommendatory of the establish- 
ment. Pushing aside the swinging glass- 
door and entering the narrow little pas- 
sage, we see at the far end the presiding 
genius of the establishment, bald, stout, 
middle-aged, standing in the glow of a 
brilliant, flameless, smokeless. fire, which 
is reflected on every side from the bright 
copper stew-pans above and around him. 
After a distant glance at this maestro and 
his attendant imps, we open a door on the 
left, and find ourselves in the public room 
of the establishment; small tables are 
ranged here and there, table-clothed and 
set after the usual fashion, save that the 
napery is essentially foreign, as are the 
white china plates and dishes, the light 
glass, the good-looking unserviceable cut- 
lery. In a corner facing us on the left 
hand sits the dame du comptoir, at a high 
raised desk, greeting our arrival, strangers 
though we be, with a gracious bow and a 
pleasant smile. To us hurries at once a 
quick, active waiter, French in his lan- 
guage, but German in his accent, bringing 
the menu of the day and asking our com- 





mand. Look at the menu and mark the | 
prices! A portion of soup, with the choice of | 
three or four different kinds, for threepence ; | 
a similar variety in fish for sixpence— -|| 


entrées such as you never see on a British 


bill of fare ; croquettes, rognons a la vin de 


Sauterne, cotelettes & la soubise, for a shil- 
ling ; a vegetable salad, unknown to British 
cookery, for sixpence; and an omelette, 


sweet or savoury, made with lightest hand | 
and with best materials, for the same price. | 
In short, we dine sumptuonsly with greater | 


variety and infinitely more wholesomely 
than we could have done at any English 
eating-house for double the money, for 
three shillings, and drink with our dinner 


a bottle of St. Julien, which costs the | 


same sum, and which is decidedly sounder, 
better, and more palatable wine than that 
for which our family wine merchants, 
Messrs. Binney, charge us two guineas a 
dozen. 

And the company is pleasantly fresh and 
strange. At the table next to us sits 
a family party, consisting of papa and 
mamma and little girl; French, and well 
to do; papa forty, fat, not to say greasy, 
bald, with stray locks of hair brought up 
from the nape of his neck and from under- 
neath his ear, and combed and flattened 
over the nude places on his skull. Papa is 
voluble, and has no hesitation in telling the 
waiter that this is a fete day with him, and 
that he is going in for what the Americans 
call a “big lick.” Potage and poisson, 
entrées and hors d’ceuvres, rots, compotes, 
glaees, and fromage de Brie, all these 
enter into his category of delicacies to be 
devoured, while a bottle of champagne du 
pr-r-remier r-r-ang is ordered for his drink. 
Madame, tastefully attired in a tight-fitting 
silk dress, with simple linen collar and 
cuffs, but showing chignon enough for 
three, as she coolly takes off her bonnet 
and hangs it with her shawl above her 
head, smiles benignly as the order is given; 
and mademoiselle, who is eight years of 
age, stands on tip-toe to look in the glass 
to see if her two little gummy accroche- 
cour curls, are properly fixed on each 
cheek-bone, and forthwith commences an 
eye flirtation with the waiter. 

Just beyond this happy family sits soli- 
tary a tall, thin, melancholy-looking man, 
whose worn frock-coat is buttoned to the 
throat, and whose thin, well-bred hands 
are set off by no scrap of wristband. An 
Italian this, a man of birth and breeding, 
a man of education, and accustomed to 
society twenty years ago, before the deso- 
lation of Novara and the defence of Rome. 
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He had a wife then and two children, but 
all three, tender plants as they were, col- 
lapsed- under the effects of our brumous 
climate and our bitter spring winds, of the 
scanty living and the wretched lodging, of 
the want of means and the lack of courage, 
to bear them out in fighting the great 
battle of life. And so the Marchese—such 
is his rank in his native country—is left 
alone. He gains a livelihood, such as it is, 
by teaching music, by composing songs and 
dedicating them to the young ladies his 
pupils; by “ making himself generally use- 
ful” at the evening parties, where his title 
and his button-hole ribbon, and his grand 
air, procure for him an invitation and a 
good supper. When he first came over 
here, he was proud, ambitious, touchy. 
None of these bad qualities any longer 
hinder his career; the man’s heart is 
broken, that is all; he is really far more 
happy than he was. To-day is a jour 
maigre with him, as he is dependent on his 
own resources. He has dined for nine- 


pence on soup and fish, and now lights up 
the blackened stump of an old cigar, which 
he takes from his breast-pocket prepara- 
tory to adjourning to another resort of his 
countrymen. 


Peace go with him! 

The three young fellows at the next 
table are of a very different class; light- 
bearded, blue-eyed, curly-haired, dressed 
in parodies of English garments made by 
foreign tailors, with short little feet almost 
covered by their rounded trousers, and 
with heavy, family signet-rings on their 
forefingers. They are unmistakably Ger- 
man representatives of Rhenish wine- 
growers; perhaps, erst old comrades in 
Mainz or Frankfurt, accidentally met to- 
gether in London, and cracking a bottle 
in remembrance of Deutschland, and in 
honour of Bruderschaft. These gentry are 
both thrifty and well paid, and there is no 
occasion for them, at a meeting like this, 
to spare their prices. So the dinner is ex- 
cellent, the wine—the landlord knows his 
customers, and, indeed, is a customer of 
theirs—of the very best, and the conversa- 
tion, in a singular mélange of English and 
German, rattles unceasingly. There are 
several other guests in the room; two or 
three Engiish, who look up with a half- 
amazed, half-amused air; two or three 
splenetic Frenchmen, who twirl their 
moustaches angrily as the hated German 
language breaks into their ears, and seem 
inclined to take notice of the intolerant 
assumption of the Teutonic commis voy- 
ageurs. But M. Wetter, the host (though 





a Belgian, he has a very German sound- 
ing name), has been too long in Eng- 
land to permit any disturbance to take 
place in his house; a word and a smile 
from madame put the discomfited French- 
men at their ease; a joke from their coun- 
tryman, the head-waiter, causes the Ger- 
mans to modify their mirth, and by the 
time M. Wetter, clothed and in his right 
mind, has left his stew-pans and appeared 
amongst them, they are ready to mix busi- 
ness with pleasure by naming new beve- 
rages, and suggesting fresh orders, over the 
coffee just brought into them. It is time 
for our coffee too; but we will take it not 
here, but at Tutti’s. 

Twenty years ago, when the Suspension 
Bridge, which now spans the Avon at 
Clifton, spanned the Thames at Hunger- 
ford, a portion of the plot of ground now 
occupied by the magnificent shed, passages, 
approaches, and hotel of the Charing Cross 
Railway, was covered by a very mangy 
block of buildings known as Hungerford 
Market. A tenth-rate Billingsgate, a 
fiftieth-rate Covent Garden, a wretchedly 
bad market in every possible way ; in its 
situation and shape, in the manner of its 
tradespeople, and in the quality of their 
wares, in the style of its customers, their 
tastes and their looks; was Hungerford. 
It pretended to sell fresh fish, and you 
could nose them in the lobby of the Adelphi 
Theatre ; it pretended to sell fresh vege- 
tables, but, like certain eccentric modern 
artists, all its greens were browns; its 
potatoes were flaccid and watery; and its 
peas were of the colour of those immortal 
vegetables which, according to the un- 
dying joke, ought to have been sent 
to Knightsbridge. Hungerford, too,: at- 
tempted a poor and colourless imitation of 
Leadenhall, by offering for sale poultry 
much too large for the coops in which 
they were confined, toy terriers, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, and such small deer, uncom- 
fortable in appearance and unpleasant in | 
odour. Many of the shops in the long, 
dismal, dank arcades were untenanted, 
abortive attempts to obtain a livelihood in 
them being constantly made, and as con- 
stantly failing. The voyagers then by the 
penny steam-boats, who took the arcade on 
their way from the pier to the Strand, 
scarcely exhibited any surprise when they 
saw one of these doleful tenements under- 
going regeneration at the builder’s hands. 
But as day by day revealed to them the 
progress of an erection of quite an unac- 
customed character, as they saw the ground 
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floor transformed into a shop, fitted with a 
counter indeed, but with a large, open, un- 
glazed space where the window ought to 
be, and furnished inside with little round 
marble tables and foreign chairs—when 
they marked the sign-board, on which 
was painted a wine-glass piled high above 
the brim with some composition, partly 
red, partly white—when, finally, the pro- 
moters of the establishment announced 
themselves in long, thin, foreign-looking 
letters as Tutti and Frutti, from Bologna, 
manufacturers of penny ices, the British 
public wondered indeed! Penny ices? 
Nonsense! Ices were a magnificent luxury 
for the delectation of the wealthy alone, 
costing sometimes a shilling, and never 
less than sixpence! The Hungerford 
Market frequenting public had stared with 
curious and longing eyes at countesses 
eating ices, as they reclined in their car- 
riages opposite Mr. Gunter’s or Mr. 
Grange’s shop, and now these delicacies 
were about to be offered fora penny. It 
was absurd! Nevertheless, the day of 
opening came, and those hardy spirits, 
who had the courage to enter the pre- 
mises, found themselves received by black- 
bearded, black-eyed foreigners, unintelli- 
gible in speech, but courteous in manner, 
who ladled out glass after glass, piled up 
after the manner of the picture on the 
sign-board, with marvellous rapidity. Per- 
haps to their great astonishment, the con- 
sumers found that there was no doubt 
about its being ice. The first mouthful 
settled that! It was very cold, and very 
succulent, and very nice, and it only cost a 
penny! Messrs. Tutti and Frutti sprang 
into great and sudden popularity; their 
ice-shop was a success. After sweltering 
in a crowded steam-boat, under a July sun, 
it was pleasant to cool oneself with a glace 
4 la Vanille (the foreign language giving it 
quite an additional flavour) in the shady 
arcades of Hungerford. It sounded rather 
well for the gentlemen members of a party 


proceeding per Citizen steamer up the river, | 


to invite the lady members to take “a 
hice”’ before they embarked. Some of the 
dashing young bloods of the day (young 


bloods, be it understood, in a very minor | 


degree) began to speak of the shop as a 
“caffy,” and found that to sit at the 
marble-topped tables with their hats on 
one side, and the fringed ends of their Join- 
ville ties well pulled out, was almost as 


good as going to “ Bolong.” So that soon | 


the establishment at Hungerford was found 


to be insufficient for the business, and 





Tutti and Frutti opened a shop in Holborn, 
that other great artery of London traffic. 
When the short-lived English summer 
was over, and the ice business was of 
course at an end, they took to selling 
chocolate, in which, both liquid and solid, 
they did a very good business. 

So the whirligig of time went on and 
brought with it various changes. What be- 
came of Frutti, whether he died or whether 
he retired to his native country, with the 
fortune he had made out of English pennies, 
is not known. Another Tutti, a relative 
of the original, appeared upon the scene, 
and erected a large music-hall very near 
the spot upon which the old ice-shop stood, 
while the original Tutti embarked his 
savings in the establishment of what is still 
the largest café restaurant in England. 
The premises in which he started had been 
well known to the public, in two or three 
other forms, for many years. First in our 
memory as a hall of science, where Per- 
kins’s steam-gun poured forth its shower 
of bullets against the iron target, and where 
the electrical eel distributed convulsive 
shocks to those who were weak-minded 
enough to touch it. Then the building 
experienced another phase, and became a 
casino, “an establishment,”’ to quote its 
description from an excellent farce by Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, “ promoted by the Early 
Closing Association for the moral improve- 
ment of young Holborn,” a dancing-hall, 
where was to be found the best ball band 
in London, with Henri Laurent for its con- 
ductor, and Arban for its cornet. These 
were the days of the Olga, and the Bridal, 
and the Valse d’Amour, of the Jupiter and 
Annen, and the Firefly polkas, of the Post- 
Horn and Sturm-Marsch galops. Do people 
dance now? Perhaps they do. The sub- 
ject has ceased to be of the smallest interest 
to the present writer. 

After a little time the band and its fre- 
quenters moved to more spacious quarters, 
and the gallery became empty and deserted. 
From time to time attempts were made to 
galvanise it into life again. Was it there 
that we found ourselves one of five, the 
rest of the audience being composed of 
three old women and a child in a tartan 
dress, looking on at Pokey’s Paris, and 
trying hard to believe we were in a balloon 
overhanging that capital? Was it there 
that we witnessed “a bottle of cham- 
pygne uncorked by Horace Plastic,” which 
probably shared the fate of other bottles of 
champagne, and was drunk out at once ? 
Was it there that we underwent that driest 
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and most awful ordeal of all, when we 
looked on while a Scotch gentleman spread 
out before a very select audience the con- 
tents of the Gaberlunzie Wallet—a collec- 
tion of Northern “ wut’’ and wisdom most 
superlatively dreary ? Then came an en- 
tirely dead period, during which Tutti saw 
his opportunity, and transformed the gal- 
lery into what it now is. 

Entering through the swinging glass- 
doors, we will take the staircase immedi- 
ately on our left and descend into the lower 
regions. A long and narrow hall, spacious 
enough to contain fifteen billiard-tables, 
three being set aside for pool, and all being 
generally engaged throughout the evening. 
The floor above is a very grand hall, lofty, 
spacious, and handsome, plentifully de- 
corated with looking-glass, and fitted from 
end to end.with a row of divans and of 
marble-topped tables on either side, and 
with a double row of both down the middle. 
While nearly all these seats and tables are 
filled by a tacit though thoroughly well- 
understood agreement amongst the fre- 
quenters of the room, different portions 
of it are set aside for different purposes. 
Thus, while the tables on the right-hand 
side are occupied by the chess-players, who 
are gathered together in force (Tutti’s 
being the acknowledged head-quarters of 
the game, and frequented by its most skil- 
ful exponents and their admiring friends), 
the tables on the left-hand side are gene- 
rally patronised by such visitors as may 
have dropped in for the purpose of con- 
versation, or by those who have ladies with 
them. And when we say ladies we use 
the word in its integrity. A glauce round 
Tutti’s would convince any one in a moment 
that it was-not at all the place where 
Madame Lais or Fraulein Phryne would 
be amused or even at her ease. During 
the daytime Tutti’s is generally patronised 
by ladies, and after the morning perform- 
ances of pantomimes it is, we understand, 
a sight to see the mothers and the children 
regaling themselves on chocolate and 
bread-and-butter, preparatory to departure 
homeward by suburban trains. At night, 
lady visitors are much fewer in number, but 
of the same thoroughly respectable class, 
and then, as we have observed, they gene- 
rally sit on the left-hand side of the room. 
Another thing to be noticed is, that while 
the chess-tables and draught-boards are 
principally occupied by solid Britishers, 
or more solid Germans, silent mostly, 
bending over their game and emitting 
every now and then thick puffs of smoke, 
a grunt of perplexity, or a deep short 





laugh of triumph, two or three of the 
large tables in the middle of the upper 
end of the room are given up to noisy, viva- 
cious, gesticulating Frenchmen, the clatter 
of whose tongues is as loud as the rattle of 
the dominoes with which they are playing. 
During the Franco-Prussian war, the tide 
of discussion used to run tolerably high 
between the representatives of the two 
nationalities, and even now they keep 
apart and there is no fusion between them. 

Tutti’s has its celebrities, and some of 
them are here to-night. That handsome 
old man with high forehead, aquiline nose, 
white hair, and soft white beard is Herr 
Steinmetz, at one time the finest chess- 
player in Europe. The matches that he 
has won against fearful odds; how he has 
held his own against several players at the 
same time ; the games which he has played 
with bandaged eyes, or with his face turned 
to the wall, are they not written in the 
chronicles of the sporting press and in the 
hearts of his admirers? He is an old man 
now, and does not play nearly so much as 
formerly, contenting himself with looking 
on at the prowess of his successors, and 
occasionally giving advice, which is always 
followed. Yon black-bearded, bright-eyed, 
olive-skinned little man with the close- 
cropped head, who is expelling smoke from 
his mouth, his nostrils, and apparently his 
ears, as he rattles the dominoes with quick, 
lithe movements, is Etienne Didot, Parisian 
journalist, and hero of the Commune, who 
boasts of having recommended that not 
merely the hostages, but that everybody 
else should be shot, but who was glad enough 
at the restoration of order to lie hidden in 
a picture-dealer’s garret, and to make his 
escape to England disguised as a peasant. 
And here, bending over the most doughtily 
contested chess match, is a somewhat 
worn, shrewd face, which comes upon you 
in connexion with other associations, with 
the Park and the Row, with the Bellona 
Club and Skindle’s, with a life as different 
as may be from that passed at Tutti’s. 
The shrewd-looking man is Stewart of Pit- 
cairn, whose knowledge of the world is 
varied and extensive : at Eton, in a cavalry 
regiment, as a Highland laird, as a wan- 
derer throughout the old world and the 
new world; who has been soldier, traveller, 
sportsman, and landed proprietor ; petted 
by women, liked by men, reverenced by 
his clan, and who in the autumn of his life 
finds the greatest amusement in smoking 
his meerschaum pipe and playing chess, or 
watching chess played, at Tutti’s; not that 
he has less money or less position, only he 
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has seen enougli of the world, too much 
his friends say, and has found that simple 
amusements are the most lasting. 

On an average Tutti’s has three thou- 
sand visitors a day, the majority English, 
but with a large sprinkling of foreigners 
from all parts of the Continent. Coffee, 
chocolate, and aérated waters are the 
liquors consumed, while for edibles there 
are delicious bread-and-butter, wonderful 
omelettes, and all the simpler kinds of 
food. The entire establishment is con- 
ducted with liberality and decorum, and is, 
as it most fully deserves to be, perfectly 
successful, 





THE BURN AMONG THE HEATHER. 
Oban, ARGYLLSHIRE, 1871. 

Nvrsep on the bosom of the Ben, 

I track thee downwards to the glen, 

With all thy devious twists and turns 

Through moor and moss, mid bent and ferns ; 

And careless as the wilful wind, 

What joys we seek and fail to find, 

We'll pass this summer day together, 

Thou bonnie burn among the heather. 


An idle robin wandering by, 

Thinks he may bathe as well as I, 

But doubtful of the traitor, man, 

Flies out of danger while he can; 

A mountain lamb, that longs to drink, 
Starts to espy me from the brink, 

And scuds arighted down the wind, 
Scared at the sight of human kind. 


It pains me, fellows of the dust! 

To know your terror and mistrust, 
And that you fail to understand 
There lurks no murder in my hand; 
That I’m unwilling to destroy 

The humblest innocence and joy, 
And that your dread of me and mine, 
Jars upon harmonies divine. 


I rise refreshed, to trace once more 

Thy wanton waters to the shore, 

And never weary as I go; 

Blue sky above, green earth below; 

To render into words the song, 

Now soft and sweet, now loud and strong, 
That to the sunlight and the moon, 

Thou singest to such constant tune. 


I know the old familiar strain! 

I’ve sung it and will sing again, 

The song of Gratitude and Love, 

Such as the skylark trills above ; 

The lilt of Hope, and Joy, and Peace, 
The Hymn of Praise that shall not cease, 
While Love and Reason dwell together, 
Thou bonnie burn among the heather ! 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 
CLARE MARKET. 

In Clare House-court, a not very in- 
Viting passage on the left hand as you go 
up Drury-lane, stood, during the Civil 
Wars, the town house of the Earls of Clare. 
John Holles, the second earl, during the 
troubles of Charles’s time, listened from 
his windows to the threatening hum of 





the noisy mob which shouted rejoicings at 
Cromwell’s victories, and wondered what 
good or evil would result therefrom to the 
title he bore. “There is,” says Howell, 
writing in 1657, “towards Drury-lane, 
a new market called Clare Markct; there is 
there a street and palace of the same name, 
built by the Earl of Clare, who lives there 
in a princely manner, having a house, a 
street, and a market both for flesh and fish, 
all bearing his name.” London at those 
times was full of such picturesque con- 
trasts, for gentlemen of position dwelt in 
places like Shire-lane (Temple Bar), or the 
slums of Whitefriars, maintaining, as best 
they might, a solitary dignity amidst low 
taverns, the haunts of tipsy soldiers, and 
the dens of thieves, bullies, and assassins. 
Day by day their gilt coaches must have 
rolled forth from their court-yards, giving 
the idlers and scamps of the localities in 
which they lingered tempting glimpses of 
rich furniture, costly plate, and fine clothes. 

In 1720, Strype describes Clare Mar- 
ket as “ very considerable, and well served 
with provisions, both flesh and fish, for, 
besides the butchers in the shambles, it is 
much resorted to by the country butchers 
and higglers. The market-days are Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. The toll belongs 
to the Duke of Newcastle (Pelham Holles), 
as ground landlord thereof.” The son of 
the second earl (probably the donor of the 
blackamoor holding a dial in the garden 
of Clement’s Inn) died in 1689; his son, 
created Marquis of Clare and Duke of 
Newcastle, died in 1711, when all his 
honours perished in the grave with him. 
Careless of earl or marquis, the street ven- 
ders still, however, continue the market 
traffic, won for them from the City by the 
first earl, and hoarsely bawling their wares, 
their rough faces gleaming out through 
fiery gusts of gas, or showing pale by dim 
flickers of paper lamps, contrive to carry 
on a busy though humble traffic, as briskly 
as when Hogarth used to wander here on 
his way to his adjacent club, or when 
Colley Cibber, in a richly laced coat, sought 
the nearest way to the Spiller’s Head. 

This Spiller was a celebrated actor of 
Queen Anne’s reign, and his greatest cha- 
racter was Mato’ the Mint, in the Beggars’ 
Opera. The butchers, whose red faces 
and blue frocks were always conspicuous in 
the gallery of the Portugal-street Theatre, 
adored Spiller, and induced an equally 
enthusiastic publican of the neighbourhood 
to take down his sign of the Bull and 
Butcher, and put up the Spiller’s Head in 
its place. When Spiller died in 1729, 
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some wag of the day, writing under the 
pseudonym of a Clare Market butcher, pro- 
duced the following elegy on the dead 
actor, and in its day it passed for a very 
pretty passage of wit: 


Down with your marrow-bones and cleavers all, 
And on your marrow-bones ye butchers fall, 
For prayers from you, who never prayed before, 
Perhaps poor Jemmy may to life restore. 


The Spiller’s Head became a great resort 
of artists and actors, and Tom D’Urfey, 
who used to sing duets with Charles the 
Second, and long after him Colley Cibber, 
Pope’s troublesome antagonist, were in turn 
presidents. At the Bull’s Head in Clare 
Market, the Shepherd and his Flock Club 
met, and also an Artists’ Club, of which 
Hogarth was a member. It was at this club 
that Doctor Radcliffe, the great physician, 
was enjoying himself, when the damping 
news came that he had dropped some five 
thousand pounds in the South Sea Bubble. 

“Never mind,” said the philosophic 
doctor, “’tis but going up five thousand 
more pairs of stairs.” 

This latter club, a local antiquary, to 
whom we are largely indebted, says was 
first instituted by the actors of the Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields Theatre. 

Of Rich, the manager and famous har- 
lequin, a story is told, which is probably 
the original of several almost similar ones, 
with the advantage of being true. One 
night, returning from the Portugal-street 
Theatre in a hackney-coach, he ordered 
the man to drive him to the Sun Tavern, 
Clare Market. Passing one of the parlour 
windows that was invitingly open, Rich 
sprang out of the coach into the room. The 
coachman just then halting, and finding 
the vehicle empty, slammed the steps, cursed 
the cheat who had bilked him, and mounted 
his box to drive off. At this moment Rich 
jumped back, and putting out his head 
told the man to turn the coach and 
set him down. After he got out, Rich 
swore at the stupid fellow, and offered him 
his fare. Jarvey declined; he did not like 
the look of things, and said stoutly his 
master had ordered him not to-take any 
money at all that night. Rich replied, 
“Your master is a fool, here is a shilling 
for yourself.” But the man was resolute, 
regained his box, and as he drove off 
shouted, “‘ No, no, Mr. Devil, I know you 
in spite of your shoes, and so you’re made 
a fool of for once.” This story is usually 
told of an actor who, on being set down at 
his destination in the dark, kept getting 
out at one door of the vehicle and going 





in at the other, till the coachman, asto- 
nished at such an endless procession, fled 
for terror. 

Mr. Diprose, who has all his life been 
collecting the memorabilia of the odd nooks 
of St. Clement’s parish, has a curious ac- | 
count of some old pictures that were long || 
in the possession of Mr. Smith, of the Hope | 
Tavern, Blackmoor-street, Clare Market. 
They were always said to be the original 
portraits of Jack Sheppard and his mother, 
painted by Hogarth’s father-in-law, Sir 
James Thornhill, and the story went, in | 
1845, that they had been sold to Mr. | 
Merivale of Gray’s Inn for ninety-seven | 
guineas. Below the moulding of the frame 
of Mrs. Sheppard’s portrait were found 
seven guineas and several copper coins, | 
between the moulding and lining of the | 
other were several curious papers and | 
documents relating to the rebellion of 
1745, all bearing the post-mark of the 
time, and probably secreted there by some | 
wary Jacobite in a moment of peril. 
There were also discovered a cheque for 
seventeen pounds and a note for ten pounds. 
Among the papers was a printed notice | 
for turning the Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre | 
into a guard-house, and suspending a cer- | 
tain performance. 

Now Jack being a favourite in Clare 
Market, it was not unnatural that the Black 
Jack Tavern, at the corner of Portsmouth- 
street, which had been the favourite haunt 
of taciturn Joe Miller, should be a place 
he frequented, and from the first-floor win- 
dow there he once leaped to avoid a sudden 
rush of Jonathan Wild’s myrmidons. 

The Jump, as the tavern was afterwards 
called, was, and we believe still is, a great 
resort of medical students. The Jump was | 
also the place where the “ Pop-gun”’ plot of | 
1794 was supposed to have been concocted. 
At the time of the Horne Tooke and Thel- 
wall trials, two men, named Higgins and | 
Smith, and a third, named Lemaitre, were | 
arrested on a charge of plotting to kill 
the king with a poisoned arrow. Lemaitre, | 
a watch-case maker, only eighteen, was for | 
three days closely examined by the Privy | 
Council, then confined for thirty-two weeks | 
in Coldbath Fields, and finally discharged. — 
During this time his mother had died of || 
grief. Some months after he was again 
arrested, tried, and acquitted. Mr. War- 
burton and Lord Dacre kept the poor fel- 
low’s case for years before parliament, but 
failed to obtain for him any redress. 

Clare Market seems always to have been 
much frequented by actors in search of 
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traits of low humour, and of them many 
traditions still exist. That idol of her day, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, used frequently to visit 
the stalls in Clare Market, and give money 
to the poor unemployed basket-women 
whom she found moping in corners hungry 
and disconsolate. She became so well 
known to them at last, that she could-not 
pass that way to the theatre without being 
loudly greeted by their thanks and bene- 
dictions. 

Bannister once met with a young and 
gay spendthrift, who was lamenting his 
folly in having run through the handsome 
fortune left him by his father, a tripe-seller 
in Clare Market. 

“Cheer up, man,” said Charles. “ How 
did you lose it P” 

“T got rid of it by horse-racing,”’ groaned 
the sufferer. 

“ Never mind,” was the reply; “ you only 
lost by your gallopers what your father 
gained by his trotters.” 

This reminds us of Douglas Jerrold’s 
remark to another lamenting prodigal, who 
was regretting his pair of exquisite bays : 
“Well, my boy, but only think of your 
duns !” 

Our local antiquary reminds us of two 
celebrated Clare Market worthies: Pett, 
the miser, and Brutus Billy, the crossing- 
sweeper in Fleet-street. Pett was a War- 
wickshire man, who came to London at ten 
years of age, with only a shilling in his 

ocket. An old woman who sold pies 
sonar him till he could earn aliving. Ap- 
prenticed to a butcher in Southwark, in 
due time he became a journeyman in Clare 
Market. For the first few years he was 
paid twenty-five pounds a year, with meat 
and drink. Early thrift had turned him 
to flint; to get money and save it became 
the ruling passion of his life. One night, 
when very thirsty after work, he rashly 
swore, says Mr. Diprose (into whose records 
we again dip), to treat himself to a pint of 
porter every Saturday, as soon as he had 
saved a thousand pounds. He achieved 
this weekly feast after tremendous mortifi- 
cations. Winter after winter he never lit a 
firé or went to bed by candle-light. For 
forty-two years he slew and dissected oxen, 
and for thirty years occupied the same 
miserable room. He never treated man, 
woman, or child to a glass, never lent or 
borrowed a penny, never spoke ill or well 
of any one, and never ate a morsel at his 
own expense. The glorious result of this 
agreeable life was that our prudent journey- 
man butcher died in June, 1803, leaving 





two thousand four hundred and seventy- 
five pounds in the Three per Cents to 
distant relations, not one of whom he had 
ever seen. About half an hour before he 
died, he was seen trying to bargain for a 
cheap coffin. 

Brutus Billy was of quite another species, 
and under his black skin flowed the richest 
and warmest life-blood. He was an old 
Jamaica negro, who for years swept the 
crossing at the Fleet-street corner.of Lud- 
gate-hill, opposite the shop of Alderman 
Waithman. Brutus was short and thick- 
set, jet black, and with very silvery hair, 
trained into a fashionable toupee over his 
forehead, His industry and civility won him 
friends, and Mr. Waithman frequently gave 
him money, and at last provided him with a 
regular Sunday dinner. Brutus Billy lived 
in White Horse - yard, Stanhope - street, | 
Drury-lane, and was universally respected, 
the more so, that he was known to have 
money in the Funds; report, always mag- 
nifying, said thousands upon thousands. 
Tim-buc-too, as he was sometimes irreve- 
rently called, when he had shut up shop— 
that is, swept mud over the crossing, the 
goodwill of which he eventually sold for a 
large sum—used to carry nuts and fruit 
round to places of entertaimment. By such 
diligent and frugal ways, Brutus (perhaps 
introduced into Moncrieff’s Tom and Jerry, 
as the original type of the black man who 
is disgusted to see “ turkey without sassen- 
gers”’ at the beggars’ supper) made a for- 
tune. Brutus Billy died in Chapel-court 
in 1854, aged eighty-seven, and tradition 
says he left seven thousand pounds to his 
kind benefactress, Miss Waithman. A 
slight per centage may perhaps be taken 
from this amount, but there is no doubt 
of his having really left that lady a legacy. 

Among other legends of Clare Market, 
collected by the local antiquary, we may 
mention one of a Mohock Club, held at a 
tavern close to the Tennis Court playhouse. 
The wild members were chiefly lawyers’ 
clerks- from Chancery-lane and Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. The first who entered the club 
was chairman for the evening, and he had 
the right to nominate two or three couples 
of mad fellows, who, between ten and eleven, 
were sent forth to torment inoffensive 
people. Their plan was to lie in ambush 
till they heard a solitary man coming. 
They would then raise a shout of “ That's 
he! that’s he! that’s he!” and drawing 
their swords give chase. If they caught 
the poor wretch, and he was not too brave 
or stubborn, they surrounded him ina circle 
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and pricked him with their swords. After 
three or four such chases they returned to 
the club and entertained their amiable 
friends with exaggerated narratives of 
their adventures. The knocking down 
the old watchmen in the Regent’s time 
seems quite a playful amusement after such 
ferocity. 

In a chapel at the corner of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, that harlequin preacher and 
clever quack of Pope’s time, Orator Henley, 
set up his “ gilt tub.” Before this he had 
wooed for three years the butchers of New- 
port Market. Pope talks of Henley’s 
butchers, and in the Dunciad feathers him 
with his poisoned arrows, every one sent 
full and straight at the noisy impostor. 


Still break the benches, nd Gibson with thy strain, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibs each in vain ; 
® worthy thou of Egypt’ 8 wise adlee, 

A decent priest where monkeys were the gods ; 
But fate with butchers geal thy ages ee stall, 


Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and maul 


Hogarth, or one of his imitators, had his 
gird at Henley, introducing his sly leering 
face at a christening; and in another place 
showing him mounted on a scaffold, with a 
monkey by his side, perhaps in allusion to 
Pope’s lines. 

Orator Henley was the son of a Leices- 
tershire vicar, and had been well educated. 
On leaving Cambridge he returned home, 
opened a school, wrote a poem called Esther, 
and began a Universal Grammar in ten 
languages, before he yet knew his own. 
Driven from the country by some scandal, 
he hurried to London, and for a short time 
did duty in a chapel in Bedford-row. 
Under the Earl of Macclesfield’s patronage 
he translated Pliny’s Epistles and several 
French works. Still restless and ambi- 
tious, Henley competed for a lectureship 
in Bloomsbury, but the parishioners com- 
plained that he threw himself about too 
much in the pulpit. This drove the orator 
almost out of his senses, for “regular 
action’? was what he considered the first 
requisite for a great preacher. 

** Blockheads,”” he shouted to the asto- 
nished vestrymen, “are you qualified to 
judge of the degree of action necessary for 
a preacher of God’s Word ? Were you able 
to read, or had got sufficient sense, you sorry 
knaves, to understand the renowned orator 
of antiquity, he would tell you almost the 
only requisite of a public speaker was 
action, action, ACTION. But I despise and 
defy you, provoco ad populum; the public 
shall decide between us.” 

So saying he cast the dust off his feet 





against the men of Bloomsbury, and rushed 
eastward to establish a religion of his own. 
The learned Whiston trying to dissuade 
Henley from leaving the Church of Eng- 
land, Henley warned him not to enter his 
room in Newport Market at his peril. The 
orator preached his absurd sermons on Sun- 
days, and lectured on general subjects on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. He also wrote 
pamphlets, satirised all public persons, and 
issued a weekly periodical called the Hyp- 
Doctor, for which Sir Robert Walpole, never 
very scrupulous about the means he used, 
is said to have subsidised him. The sub- 
jects of this half-madman’s sermons were 
eccentric enough. Among others, we find 
discourses on Lot’s Wife, What Language 
Our Saviour will use on the Last Day, the 
Tears of Magdalen, St. Paul’s Cloak, and 
the Last Wills of the Patriarchs. He is de- 
scribed as leaping into the pulpit through a 
sort of spring door, and falling to work with 
hands, arms, legs, and head, all at once. The 
attack on the Essay of Man he answered by 
a lecture on Whether Mr. Pope be a Man 
of Sense in one Argument—Whatever is, 
is Right. On one occasion he filled his 
room with ladies by advertising an Oration 
on Marriage. He began by shaking his 
head impudently at the fair audience, and 
telling them he was afraid they oftener 
came to church to get husbands than to 
hear the preacher. Another time he drew 
together a crowd of shoemakers by an- 
nouncing that he could teach a method of 
making shoes with extraordinary facility. 
The secret consisted, however, merely in 
cutting the tops off old boots. His im- 
pudence, indeed, was boundless, and the 
butchers carried him through many scrapes, 
hustling away and threatening aggressive 
intruders. Once the goverument stretched 
out a claw towards him, and he was, in 
1745, cited before the Privy Council for 
ridiculing Herring, the Archbishop of 
York, who had armed his clergy to face 
the Pretender. Henley, vigorous, cool, 
with strong voice and strange gestures, 
baffled the lords, saying he thought there 
was no harm in cracking a joke on a red 
herring. ‘My lords, I must live.” 

“T don’t see the necessity,” replied the 
Earl of Chesterfield. 

“That is a good thing,” said Henley, 
“but it has been said before,” and this 
quelled the rising langh. The man had 
some wit, for when accused of doing all 
for lucre, he replied sharply, “ Well, some 
do nothing for it.” During one sermon 


he publicly rebuked a Bloomsbury vestry- 
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man, whom he spied out among the 
audience: “ You see, sir,” he roared, 
“there are a few sensible persons in the 
world who consider me as not totally un- 
qualified for the office I have undertaken.’ 
Henley, however, sometimes met his match, 
for once challenging two Oxford men, they 
came with such a strong escort of cudgels, 
that the butchers shunned the contest, and 
Henley stole away through the theatrical 
spring door. The orator used to boast that 
no one dared answer his challenges, that 
he could study twelve hours a day, and 
write three dissertations a week, without 
help. 

+ spite of his talent, and satire, and the 
-patronage of the butchers, Orator Hen- 
ley gradually grew coarse and drunken, 
and died in obscurity in 1756, aged sixty- 
four. It is reported that he died mad. He 
left behind him six hundred manuscripts, 
which he valued at a guinea apiece, and 
one hundred and fifty volumes of notes. 
The whole were sold for less than one 
hundred pounds. The orator has gone, 
but the butchers still flourish. As Henley 
once said, “One must live;” and people, 
though they can perhaps do without oratory, 
heresy, or satire, still require their chop and 
steak, 





HOW WE MAKE THIEVES. 


Two ladies—an old and a young one— 
walking at their ease along a certain 
fashionable thoroughfare in the extreme 
west of the great metropolis, find them- 
selves suddenly in the midst of a small 
gang of urchins, varying between the ages 
of six and twelve years, and characterised 
by an almost inconceivable raggedness and 
squalor of “ get up.” Perhaps among them 
—they number some half-dozen — they 
may boast five shoes, a cap and a half, and 
various detached portions of other articles 
of wearing apparel, no complete garment, 
however, being found in possession of any 
one of them. The professional engage- 
ments of these youths are various. One or 
two of them appear to have embarked their 
capital in the match or cigar-light trade ; 
one is a purveyor of literary food, and has 
a bundle of Echoes under hisarm; another 
carries a fragment of a broom, with which 
he makes a great show of sweeping the 
path in front of any special wayfarer whom 
he happens to have selected as the recipient 
of his attentions. One or two have no 
stock-in-trade at all, trusting to open and 





undisguised begging as a means of extract- 
ing halfpence from the lieges. 

Our two ladies are not long in being be- 
sieged. The venders of cigar-lights and 
the purveyors of Echoes indeed allow them 
to pass undisturbed, but the others—the 
proprietor of the fragmentary broom es- 
pecially—are clamorous and pressing in 
their attentions. Likely victims, no doubt, 
both these ladies, as far as appearances go. 
The elder of the two, a comfortable-looking 
personage, about sixty-five years old, has 
a kind and sensible face, with something of 
a nervous, anxious look about it, which for- 
bids the notion of a phlegmatic or crabbed 
nature. The younger looks pretty and 
good-natured, and is quite unable to re- 
press a smile as the small urchin already 
alluded to runs in front of her and her com- 
panion, sweeping vigorously right and left, 
as he scutiles along, without being at all 
influenced by the fact that there is nothing 
whatever to sweep. 

“T really must give him something,” 
says the younger lady. 

Her companion shook her head. “It 
sounds uncharitable and hard, I know,” 
she said, “‘ but I do most earnestly beg that 
you won't.” 

“Tt seems so unkind,”’ urged the other; 
‘look at his little bare feet on the ground.” 

“What you give him—for I see there’s 
no hindering you—will not keep his feet 
from the ground, my dear, of that you may 
be very sure. Indeed, those bare feet are, 
I suspect, a part of his stock-in-trade.” 

“T can’t help it—and then he looks so 
delightfully impudent. Just this once, I 
must.”’ 

“Well, just this once, I suppose you 
must, especially as he has heard every 
word we are saying, and sees you getting 
out your purse; but when we get home 
I'll tell you a story of something that hap- 
pened to myself, which will enable you to 
understand how it happens that I am so 
hard-hearted, as I am sure you believe m 
to be.” ’ 

“Time was, my dear,” the old lady 
went on, when she and her companion 
were afterwards seated at work in a com- 
fortable drawing-room at Kensington— 
“time was, and that not so very long ago, 
when I used to talk and feel very much as 
you do, thinking it harsh and unfeeling to 
turn a deaf ear to such an appeal as that 
which we have just heard, and to which 
you have, in spite of my entreaties, re- 
sponded ; but not very long ago something 
happened which I will tell you about, and 
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which materially affected my views as to 
questions of this sort, and, indeed, as to 
matters of sentiment generally. 

“ Some years ago—fifteen or eighteen, I 
should*say, at least—I was living—an old 
maid then, as I am now—in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Sloane-street. I was 
very much then what I am now. I was 
fond of the society of my friends, fond of 
having things comfortable and neat about 
me, particular about my tea, much more 
sentimental than I am now, rather ad- 
dicted to routine, but very fairly happy, 
as I believe a prodigious number of old 
maids—when once they have made up their 
minds to accept the situation—are. I have 
said that I was living in the neighbourhood 
of Sloane-street, and I confess I do not see 
why I should not state at once that the 
exact locality in which I had taken up my 
abode was that queer, old-fashioned, in- 
consistent, half-secluded, half-frequented 
bit of the world which goes by the name 
of Hans-place. Not far from this parti- 
cular thoroughfare, there was a certain 
corner which I passed at least twice every 
day of my life, and sometimes much oftener, 
and here, my dear, there used generally to 
be assembled a little group of street urchins, 
very much like those from whom we have 
just escaped, and who, like them, depended 
for a living on what is generally called 
popular benevolence. There were no Echoes 
to sell in those days, but there were matches 
and cigar-lights, and there were sometimes 
horses to be held—much oftener for some 
reason than seems to be the case now— 
and then there were omnibuses travelling 
up and down Sloane-street, alongside of 
which it was quite competent for these 
little creatures to run, turning somersaults, 
and converting themselves temporarily into 
catharine-wheels, with a view of inducing 
those who were riding outside to fling any 
loose coppers they might have to spare 
into the road; besides which, it was always 
possible to get hold of the stump of a broom, 
and pretend to sweep a crossing, like your 
little friend just now. 

“Well, my dear, there was one special 
little ragamuffin belonging to this gang 
of which I have been speaking, of whom, 
whenever “I went out, I used almost in- 
variably to take some sort of notice. He 
was a pretty little rascal, neatly and well 
made, uncommonly nimble and active, with 
bright mischievous blue eyes, and a face 
which we instinctively set down as belong- 
ing to the Irish type. In addition to all 
which he was, as you said just now, ‘ most 





delightfully impudent.’ But the most re- 
markable thing about this small protégé of 
mine was decidedly his hair. It was in a 
tangled mass all over his head, and not 
very familiar with comb or brush, but it 
was of a colour so exceedingly rich and 
uncommon that it was impossible not to be 
struck by its beauty. The artists who 
were in the habit of coming to see me 
always used to rave about the child’s hair, 
saying that it was of that particular hue 


which is a modification of red without being | 


actually red, and which Titian and Gior- 
gione loved to paint. 


I must confess that | 
I believe that this Giorgione tint had a | 








great deal to do with my patronage of the | 


little rascal, and not only with mine, but 
with that of a great many ladies, old and 
young both, who lived about the neighbour- 
hood. 

“ All the time that I lived in Hans-place, 


I used to pass this small urchin’s crossing | 
two or three times a day, and generally, I | 
think, gave him something—any halfpence | 
I might have got in change from the trades- | 
people—or sometimes even a threepenny- | 


bit or a sixpence. Not unfrequently, too, 


I would direct the servants to give him | 
some broken victuals on the door-step, and | 


he was even, on one or two occasions, ad- 


mitted inside the house to partake of a 


good meal; but that was when I was 


making a picture of the Infant St. John | 
the Baptist, for which I made him sit to | 


me, but which, somehow or other, I never 
could finish quite to my satisfaction. 


“Tt was no doubt a bad thing for ‘little | 
Mike’—that was the name he went by— | 


when the time came for my breaking up 
my abode in Hans-place. 
a great change in all my arrangements, and 


The move made | 


one difference which it caused was that I | 


rarely set eyes on my young St. John the 
Baptist. At last I went abroad for a con- 


siderable time, and when I came back to || 


London, after being away the best part of 


two years, I found that he had disappeared || 
altogether, and that nobody could tell me || 


anything about him. 


“You must suppose now, my dear, that | 
a considerable time—some years, in fact— || 
went by. Of course it was not likely that | 
such a lapse of time could take place || 


without bringing about all sorts of changes, 


both in the small events of my somewhat | 
monotonous life, and in the opinions and i 


feelings to which these events gave birth. 
With regard to the first—the circumstances 


of my life during this interval—I need not | 


trouble you, more especially as they are in 
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the main known to you already; while as 
to ihe last—the changes of opinion which 
those circumstances brought about—I need 
only mention one: a strong conviction, 
namely, of the enormous importance of 
training in very early life, and of the 
organisation of some system for the rescu- 
ing of young children from the bad in- 
fluences to which, when left to go adrift in 
the London streets, they must necessarily be 
exposed. This impression was one which 
every day’s experience served to confirm 
and strengthen ; and a certain incident, the 
telling of which will bring this narration to 
a conclusion, was all that was wanting to 
convert strong impressions into absolute 


“ One day, my dear, something less than 
a year ago, it was on the occasion of the 
ueen’s opening the Royal Albert Hall— 
T left my sister’s home at Brompton about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, intending 
to take my accustomed stroll in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. I was not alone, for my sailor 
nephew, Sam, who happened to be in town 
for a short time, on leave from his ship at 
Devonport, had come out with me to smoke 
his cigar, intending to give me the advan- 
tage of his escort as far as the gates of 
the gardens. Our line of route from 
Brompton lay along one of those great new 
thoroughfares which lie on each side of 
the Horticultural Gardens, and it very soon 
brought us into the midst of the crowd 
which had assembled in the neighbourhood 
of the Albert Hall, with a view of seeing 
all that might be seen of the day’s pageant 
from the road outside the amphitheatre. 

“T have a great dread of a crowd, and 
as soon as I saw we were becoming in- 
volved in one, was for turning back, but 
my nephew would not hear of it, and 
pledged himself to bring me through it 
safely, and so he did, as far as my personal 
security was concerned. 

“Well, my dear, we had not been long 
fighting our way through the mob—for it 
was nothing less—when, just as all eyes 
were directed to the Queen’s carriage, 
which was passing at the moment, I felt a 
distinct tug at my watch-chain, and look- 
ing round saw a very ill-looking fellow, who 
had been standing close beside me, making 





off with my watch in his hand. The 
involuntary exclamation which burst from | 
me attracted my nephew’s attention, and | 
he, catching sight of the thief almost at | 
the same moment that I did, dashed off 
after him, and had collared him, and 
handed him over to one of the numerous | 


policemen who stood about, in less time 
than it takes me to relate what happened. 

“T need not tell you, who know me so 
well, how much I was disturbed and agi- 
tated by this unpleasant affair. I was not 
used to adventures, and this one might 
have upset anybody much more accustomed 
to stirring incidents than I was. I was 
horribly upset, and should have given in 
altogether but for my nephew, who, how- 
ever, could not stay with me. All he could 
do was to see me safely out of the crowd, 
after which he went off to attend to the 
entering of the charge at the police station. 
When he came back I found, to my horror, 
that it would be necessary for me, as well 
as my nephew, to appear at the magistrate’s 
court next day to give my evidence. 

“ Now, if there is one thing that I dread 
more than another in this world, it is 
coming forward in public and making 
myself conspicuous in any way whatsoever. 
That night I did not sleep a single wink 
for thinking what was in store for me, 
and when I came down in the morning I 
had almost made up my mind that I 
would let the whole thing pass and not 
appear to give evidence in the case at all. 
If I had known what was coming I am 
quite certain that I should have stopped 
away; but I didn’t know, and when I 
began to hint at my feelings at breakfast 
time, I was met by such a volley of argu- 
ments from my sister and her son, that I 
was fairly beaten at the first onslaught, 
and constrained to give in, and face what 
was before me with what courage I might. 
Both my sister and my nephew were very 
strong on its being a public duty, this that 
Ihad to perform, and both said that if I 
neglected it, I should be guilty of nothing 
less than a gross offence against the public, 
and I don’t know what besides. I have 
always felt that I have been much too in- 
different about what are called public mat- 
ters, public losses, public gains, public 
rejoicings, and so on, limiting my interest 
too much to my own small circle and its 
belongings, so now I thought to myself that 
I was going to suffer for my selfishness, and 
that here was an opportunity of making 
amends in a sort of way. didn’t like | 
the prospect before me a bit better after 
coming to this conclusion, I must confess. 

“ How any one is got to accept the post 
of magistrate, and to sit in a police court 
all day long examining into the dreadful 
cases which come up for trial, is more than 
I am able to conceive. There were one 
or two other cases to be disposed of before 
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mine came on, and my heart positively 
ached as I sat and listened to the miserable 
details of paltry roguery, and cheating, 
and theft, and at the wretched aspect of 
the half-developed, imperfect creatures who 
were implicated in them. Poor, servile, 
degraded wretches, what could be expected 
of beings who really, for the most part, 
seemed hardly a degree removed from the 
condition of the lowest specimens of the 
brute creation ? 

“By the time my case was called on 
I was reduced to a condition of the very 
lowest despondency by all that I had seen 
and heard, and felt more thar ever the wish 
that it might have been possible for me to 
have evaded, by any means in the world, 
this dreadful public duty which was being 
forced upon me. Oh, dear! Here was I 
actually going to appear against one of 
those miserable creatures for whom I had 
been feeling so much compunction. Was 
there no way out of it ? 

“None. Theré was my culprit—even 
while the thought was in my mind—being 
shuffled into the place just vacated by a 
wretched woman who had got her “ three 
months” for shop-lifting. There he was, 
and here I was, and the ordeal must be 
gone through. He was a very ill-looking 
fellow, of, I should say, about thirty years 
of age, and distinguished by a certain hang- 
dog aspect, which seemed to pervade him 
from head to foot. A big, powerful, sturdy 
man, with large, blue eyes, somewhat 
evasive, but quite the best part of him, and 
hair of a peculiar reddish hue, which re- 
minded me of—of something that had hap- 
pened long ago, but what it was I could not 
define or remember. The case was a very 
simple one, only too simple, in short. I 
had seen the prisoner snatch at my chain, 
and my nephew had caught him with the 
watch in his hand. As to the question of 
identity there was, unhappily, no doubt. I 
was eagerly on the look-out for any loop- 
hole of escape that might suggest itself, 
but I could findnone. It was not possible 
for me to help admitting that I was able to 
identify the prisoner, agd as to my nephew, 
his conviction amounted to positive cer- 
tainty. He would know him by his hair, 
Sam said, if by nothing else, and could 
swear to him anywhere on the strength of 
its peculiar colour. His hair—where was 
it that I had seen hair like that? What 
was it that it reminded me of ? 

“Now, all the time that the examination 
of the prisoner was going on, I could not 
help being particularly struck by one cir- 








cumstance, and that was, that whoever 
was speaking—whether the magistrate 
questioning the witnesses, or my nephew 
asserting the prisoner’s identity, or the 
policeman describing how he had taken 
the charge—this repulsive-looking fellow 
throughout kept his eyes fixed on me, and 
on me alone, and never took them off me 
to look at any other person whatever. I 
suffered a good deal under this scrutiny, 
and once or twice was on the point of in- 
quiring what it could possibly mean, but I 
abstained from doing so, from that dread 
of publicity which I have already spoken 
of, and which caused me to shrink from 
drawing on myself any larger share of 
public attention than fell to me inevitably 
in consequence of my unenviably prominent 
position. 

“These being my feelings, it may be 
imagined in some degree what my sensa- 
tions were when the prisoner, after being 
fully committed for trial, just as he was 
about to be removed from the dock, turned 
round towards the magistrate, and said, in 
a loud and distinct voice, ‘If you please, 
your worship, I’ve something I want to 
say before I go—something to say to that 
lady as has just gave her evidence against 
me,’ and he pointed with his hand to the 
place where I was standing. 

“<*To that lady?’ said the magistrate. 
* What can you possibly have to say to her ?” 
You have heard her evidence, and you can’t 
gainsay it, can you ?” 

“*T don’t want for to gainsay it,’ the 
man answered; ‘but what I do want for 
to say is that she,’ and he pointed at me 
again, ‘and the like of she, have helped to 
bring me to this here condition, and have 
brought me to it, too, as sure as you're a 
sitting there upon the bench and I’m a 
standing in this here dock.’ 

*** Ts the prisoner known to you, madam ?’” 
said the magistrate, addressing me. 

“T looked at the man more attentively 
than I had done before, but could not get 
hold of anything stronger than a faint sug- 
gestion that something about him dimly 
called to mind some bygone memory of 
past days. 

“** Tt is barely possible,’ I replied after 
a pause, ‘that I may have seen him before, 
but even if I have I cannot say when or 
where, nor under what circumstances.’ 

*«¢ Seen me before,’ the man broke out. 
‘Seen me before. I should rayther think 
you had seen me before. What, don’t you 
remember the little cove that used to sell 
matches and sweep the crossing at the 
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corner.wkere you lived, just by ’Ans-place, 
and that you used to take notice of, and 
give money to, and pat him on the ’ed, and 
say what honest eyes he’d got, and what a 
hopen look? Ah, you remember, I see, fast 
enough. You remember, for I’m that very 
same boy, and what do you think of me 
now, and how would you like to pat my 
’ed now, and how about the hopen look, 
and the honest eyes that caught sight of 
your watch-chain the other day in the 
crowd ?” 

“ * What, little Mike!’ I faltered, almost 
mechanically, ‘ are you j 

“* Yes, little Mike—big Mike now that 
I’ve grow’d up, and a precious grow up 
I’ve made of it. But what I want to tell 
you, and him,’ pointing to the magistrate, 
‘and all the rest on you, is, that what I’ve 
grow’d to is only just what might have 
been expected and looked for.’ 

“T glanced towards the magistrate, half 
expecting that he would put a stop to this 
address. I believe that 1 rather hoped he 


} would, for though I should have been will- 


ing to hear what my old acquaintance had 
to say in private, this public expostulation 
was almost more than I could bear. The 
magistrate, however, seemed in a certain 
way interested in the man’s address and did 
not interfere. 

“* Yes, it’s your own doings,’ the prisoner 
went on. ‘Why did you go for to en- 
courage me ?’ And he again addressed him- 
self especially to unhappy me. ‘Did you 
think it was kindness? It would ’a been 
a precious sight kinder if you’d just cotched 
old of me by the ’air that you was so fond 
of—though carrots was the best name I got 
for it from the other boys—and walked me 
off to a prison, or a school, or some place 
or another were I might have been kep’ out 
of mischief and been learnt a trade, and 
how to get a living otherways than off the 
streets. That’s what would have been real 
kindness, instead of praising of my good 
looks, and giving me sixpences and ’ot 
dinners-on the doorstep, all for running 
alongside of you with a stump of a broom 
in my hand, and grinning and flattering of 
youhup. Yes, and then what do you do? 
Why you gets tired of me after a time and 
won’t ’ave nothink to say to me, and calls 
me impudent and troublesome, and then I 
ain’t long finding out that there’s other 
ways of scraping a living besides cadging 
about with a broom, and so I gets from one 
thing to another, till it comes to something 
like this ’ere. For this ain’t the first time, 
mind you, that I’ve been in trouble, nor it 





ain’t likely, so far as I can see, to be the 
last.’ 

“* Why it ain’t common sense,’ the man 
continued, ‘to do as youdone. Why don’t 
you think what you’re doing, all on you? 
Why don’t you use your reason and your 
hintellects? What can come of letting a 
lot of little beggars run wild about the 
streets pretending to sell things, and never 
getting into the way of doing somethink 
for their living. Why you're just breed- 
ing up a set of young thieves and tramps, 
as careful as if you’d set about it a pur- 
pose.’ 

*** An? now, governor,’ theman concluded, 
addres: ing the policeman who stood beside 
him, ‘we'll move off if you’re agreeable. 
I’ve said what I'd got to say, and I’m 
ready to go back to my old apartments at 
Millbank, or wherever it is, and I hope I 
shall find the lining aired and heverythink 
comf’able.’ 


“ And now, my dear,” the old lady con- 
cluded, “I’ve brought my story to an end. 
My friend is still undergoing his sentence 
—after his trial at the Old Bailey he was 
committed to prison for twelve months— 
but when he comes out I shall certainly 
make an endeavour to find the means of 
giving him a fresh start of some kind or 
another. For I do hold that to a certain 
extent he was right in his accusation, and 
that a certain measure of responsibility 
attaches to me for having helped to start 
him in about the most hopeless way of life 
in which any human creature could possibly 
be embarked.” 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER XII. THE LONDON LAWYER. 


Tue rector stepped softly into the 
darkened room, and closing the door be- 
hind him advanced towards the bed, and 
seated himself in a chair by its side. Madge 
lay with her head propped up by pillows, 
over which her long brown hair, here and 
there clotted with a deep dark stain, and 
damp from the fomentations which had 
been applied, lay streaming. Her head was 
turning restlessly from side to side, and a 
cry of agony, not sharp, not broken, but one 
low-pitched, long-continued wail, in which 
her acute suffering often expressed itself, 
broke from her lips. At first she seemed not ° 
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to notice that any one had entered the room, 
and it was not until the rector had first 
lightly touched her hand, and then taken 
it gently between his own, that she ceased | 
moaning, and, calming herself by a great 
effort, saw her friend seated by her side. 
Even then she seemed either not to recog- 
nise him, or to forget the circumstances 
under which he was present, for she pressed 
the hand that was free hard upon her fore- 
head, and closed her eyes again for some 
moments before she spoke. 

Then she said, “I know now why you 
are here.” 

“You sent for me,” said the rector, in 
his gentlest tone; “you told the servant 
you wished to see me.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I recollect it all 
now. My mind is a little confused, I am 
afraid, and when I first saw you sitting 
there and holding my hand just as you used 
to do in the old days when [ had the fever, | 
I thought that time had come back again, | 
and wondered whether all the things which 
have occurred in the interval had been seen | 
by me in adream. I wish they had, oh, | 
how I wish they had !” 

“Your strength is not yet sufficiently 
returned to enable you to think, much less 
to speak of anything which is certain to 
excite your brain,” said the rector, bending 
over her. “Margaret,” he added, as if re- 
plying to an impatient gesture on her part, 
“T must speak plainly to you; your state 
is most critical, and if you excite yourself, 
your life, or, what is perhaps worse, your | 
reason, is in imminent peril.” | 

“You mean that I shall go mad,” said | 
Madge, turning her eyes upon him and | 
clutching his hand. “ If I do, it will be | 
from reticence, not from speaking. You | 
have been often pleased to praise my com- | 
mon sense; believe me it has never been | 
more active or more capable of doing me | 
service than at the present moment. I 
must know from you what has occurred | 
this night; you must tell me all without | 
attempting to suppress or disguise anything. | 
Do you hear me? you must, I say !” 

The rector hesitated a moment before he | 
said, “Will you not wait until Dr. Che- | 
noweth, who is coming up again to-night, | 
has seen and spoken to you P”’ 








The rector bowed his head. “If I re- 
fuse to answer any question you may put, 
or stop in the midst of my recital, you will 
understand, Margaret, that it is solely on 


| your own account.” 


“TI understand,” she replied; then in- 
voluntarily sinking her voice, she asked, 
“ Sir Geoffry—is he—is he dead ?” 

“‘ He is.” 

As the rector spoke, he felt a convulsive 
thrill in the hand that lay within his own, 
and the pallor of Madge’s face grew yet 
more intense and ghastly, but she evinced 
no other sign of emotion. 

“Tell me all about it,” she murmured. 

Mr. Drage once more hesitated, until 
prompted by a nervous hand clasp. “‘ When 
the servants, whose attention had been 
aroused by the sound of the struggle and 
the crashing of the overturned furniture 
and the broken glass, collected their senses 
sufficiently to rush in a body to the library, 
they found a man bending over Sir 
Geoffry’s dead body, and endeavouring to 
raise it from the ground on which it lay 
to the couch; your presence on the spot 
was not noticed for some moments, not, 
indeed, until the man had been secured 
and removed into the hall.” 

“ Secured, do you say ? Is the man, then, 
in custody, and is he known ?” 

‘“*He is; he was recognised by Riley on 
the instant; by a servant who had seen 
him on the occasion of the previous visit; 
finally, by Captain Cleethorpe, who spoke 
to you about him in the afternoon, when 
you expressed your dread lest he should 
come to——” 

“Ah, my God!” screamed Madge, sup- 
porting herself on both hands, and drawing 
herself towards him. ‘“ Of whom are you 
speaking ?” 

“Of Sir Geoffry’s son, George Heriot.” 

But at that instant Madge’s strength gave 
way, and she fell prone on her face with 
outstretched arms, and hands working con- 
vulsively. 

The rector gently raised her, and laid 
her back upon the pillow. He was about 
to ring the bell to summon assistance, when 
he saw her eyes open and her lips move. 

“ Stay,” she murmured, “ for pity’s sake. 
This is now a matter of life and death, which 








“This is no matter for doctor’s decision. 


' must be talked out at once between youand | 








You, best of all men in the world, can judge | me alone; don’t fear for me, I am strong © 
how I can bear up against illness and | enough; but I could not let things rest | 


thus, even if I knew that to speak of them 
would kill me. What proofs are there 
against this young man ?” 

*““Many and various, and most con- 


trouble ; you alone in the world know the 
story of my life, and what I have gone | 
through. I tell you I must hear of to- | 
night’s occurrence at once and from you!” | 


Ry 
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vincing. Riley, sorely against his will— 
for he is almost heart-broken at the turn 
affairs have taken—will be called upon 


to prove the original quarrel between the | 


father and son; when Sir Geoffry told him 
that he had discarded and disowned his 
son, whose name was never again to be 
mentioned in the household. Riley will 
further prove that on a recent occasion the 
young man came to Springside to seek an 
interview with his father, entered the house 
at the same time and much in the same 
manner as he entered it to-night; and that 
he, Riley, was finally ordered by the 
general to show George Heriot the door, 
and never give him admittance again. 
Cleethorpe, who had some slight acquaint- 
ance with young Heriot several years ago, 
will speak to meeting him in the afternoon, 
and to the young man’s evident desire to 
avoid recognition; and I should almost 
think, Margaret, if you are sufficiently re- 
covered, that you will be called upon to 
state why you were so strongly anxious 
that a meeting between the two men should 
be prevented.” 

“ All these facts that you have alleged 
will be taken as reasons and motives, pro- 
bable inducements for him to commit the 
crime. What proof is there that he did 
commit it ?”’ 

“ As circumstantial evidence it can hardly 
be stronger. He is seized upon the spot 
immediately after the commission of the 
crime; the body of the victim is in his 
arms; his clothes are stained with blood. 
When you couple this with the enmity 
known to exist between him and the mur- 
dered man, with the fact of his presence 
at the place from which he had been more 
than once ejected and warned, with the 
fact that he evidently shunned discovery 
and recognition—witness his behaviour 
to Captain Cleethorpe—however unwilling 
one may be to believe in the existence of 
such monstrous guilt, the charge seems to 
me impossible of refutation.” 

“The crime is one which it would have 
been impossible for George Heriot to have 
committed.” 

“One would think so,”’ said the rector, 
“but still, sons have been known a 

“Tt is not as a son that I speak of George 
Heriot ; it is of himself,” cried Madge. 
“He is too gentle-hearted, too brave, too 
noble, to injure any human being, much less 
his father, whom he always held in affection 
and reverence, notwithstanding the bad 
treatment he had received.”’ 

“You speak as if you had known this 





young man, Margaret,”’ said the rector, in- 
quiringly. 

“Then,”’ said Madge, “I speak what is 
the fact. I knew him intimately for two 
years, saw him constantly, shared his con- 
fidence, knew the inmost workings of his 
mind, and never saw aught that was mean 
or dishonourable. And he has been arrested 
for this crime !”’ 

“The evidence was so strong,”’ said Mr. 
Drage, “that it would have been impos- 
sible to avoid arresting him, even if the 
expression of public opinion had not been 
loud against him.” 

“That evidence shall be overthrown; 
that public opinion turned in his favour !” 
cried Madge. 

“That can only be done by directly 
proving George Heriot’s innocence,” said 
the rector. ‘And who can do that?” 

“T can,” said Madge. “I, who stood by, 
powerless, and saw the attack made upon 
Sir Geoffry, which I was helpless to pre- 
vent: and who saw my dear friend and 
master struggling with a man whose back 
was then towards me, but whom I after- 
wards recognised, when, after Sir Geoffry 
had fallen prostrate, he ran past me, and 
hurled me to the ground.” 

“And this man was not George Heriot?” 

“No, that I can safely and positively 
swear.” 

“Thank God!” said the rector, reve- 
rently raising his hands, “thank God for 
that! That our old friend should meet 
a sudden and a violent death is in itself 
awful enough, without the horrible idea 
that he died by his son’s hand.” 

“What is the first step to be taken that 
Gerald can be at once set free ?”’ 

“Nothing can be done to-night, Mar- 
garet,” said the rector, quietly, “and it is 
absolutely essential that you should now 
have thorough quiet, and not move until 
you have been again seen by the doctor.” 

“ But am I to lie here while he remains 
in prison with this fearful charge still 
hanging over him; with the belief in his 
guilt yet universal? Oh, it is monstrous 
to think of such a thing. I cannot and 
will not bear it-!” 

“ Margaret, listen toreason. No informal 
steps can be taken; all our proceedings 
henceforward must be taken under legal 
guidance, and nothing can be done to 
rescue this unhappy young man from the 
position in which he is placed, until his 
public examination.” 

“ His public examination! Will he have 
to take his trial in court ?” 
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“ He will first be examined before the 
magistrates, and upon the result of that 
examination depends whether he will be 
sent for trial or not; that result, mean- 
while, rests upon the quality of the evidence 
which you will give on his behalf. And 
you must remember, Margaret, that your 
evidence will not merely have the effect of 
clearing George Heriot, but will have the 
effect of putting the officers of justice on 
the track of the actual murderer.” 

“What!” cried Madge, starting up in 
consternation. ‘“ Is that so?” 

“ Unquestionably. You, in your position, 
must not merely show that this young man 
did not commit the deed, but that some 
one else did. A minute’s reflection will 
show you that George Heriot’s innocence 
cannot be established until some other man 
is proved to be guilty. Who that other 
man is, the magistrates will look to you 
to say.” 

Madge fell back on her pillow in a state 
of collapse. “I could not do it,” she mur- 
mured, “I could not do it.” 

“Could not do it,” repeated the rector, 
bending over her in astonishment. “ Do 
you know what you are saying? You could 
not, or, rather, you would not give up to 
justice the name of the atrocious villain 
who cruelly murdered a weak and unof- 
fending old man. Margaret, did I hear you 
aright ?”’ 


But still she only murmured, ‘I could | 


not do it!”’ 


| 





“Then will it go hard with George | 


Heriot’s chance of escape,’’ said the rector. 

“Oh, no,” moaned Madge, tossing rest- 
lessly on her pillow, “the magistrates will 
hear me. He must be saved.” 

“Then,”’ persisted the rector, ‘ you must 
give up the name of the man whom you 
saw struggling with Sir Geoffry, and by 
whom you were hurled to the ground.” 

But Madge only murmured, “I could 
not do it! I could not do it!” 

The rector rose from his chair and 
began pacing the room. 

‘““ Margaret,” he exclaimed, stopping 
short by the bedside, and again taking her 
hand, “do you know the importance of 
what you are saying, and the effect of the 
determination you have arrived at? Do 
you know that this young man’s life is in 
your hands ? That according to the weight 
attaching to the testimony which you may 
be able to give, he will either be set free 
or sent to the gibbet? And yet do you 
hesitate ?” 

“He shall be set free,” cried Madge; 








“my testimony shall fully clear him of the 
charge.” 

*“ And at the same time that_it does so, 
it must implicate another. That is the 
point I want to urge upon you; that is the 
point which you do not seem to see.” 

“T see it fully, perfectly, and plainly,” 
said Madge, “in all its most horrible signi- 
ficance. Oh, if you did but know what 
you are asking me to do, in bidding me 
give up the name of the real criminal! If 
you did but know what accusations of 
heartlessness and wickedness you are bid- 
ding me call down upon myself!” 

“Stay,” cried the rector, suddenly again 
rising from his seat, and clasping her arm 
with agitated, trembling hand. “ Wher 
you first came to this place, the hand of 
Providence led me to you, that I might 
be of service to you, a service which you 
afterwards repaid a hundred-fold by your 
care of my motherless daughter. Since 
then we have been thrown constantly 
together, and you have shown that you 
believed in my devotion to you by making 
me the confidant of your life’s history. Is 
this confidence to be brought suddenly to 
an end, at this most momentous crisis of 
your life, or is it to be extended ? Speak.” 

“T allow all you say,” said Madge. “I 
grant that to no one perhaps in the world 
am I so thoroughly known as to you; but 
I do not see what you now wish me to 
do!” 

** To let me be to you now still your con- 
fidant and adviser. It is impossible for you, 
you say, to make public the name of this 
criminal. Can you not tell it to me, that I 
may consider what, under the circum- 
stances, is best to be done ?” 

“T cannot, I dare not!” 

The rector reflected for an instant, then 
with a sudden lighting up of his face, he 
turned to her suddenly and said: “Sup- 
pose I, too, have my secret in this matter; 
suppose I, by certain chance, know who 
committed this crime, and tell the name to 
you—what then ?” 

“Tt is impossible for you to have this 
information; the secret is known to me 
alone on earth,” said Madge, gazing in 
astonishment at his eagerness. 

“Not to you alone!” he cried, bending 
closer to her and dropping his voice. “It 
is known*to the murderer—to your hus- 
band !” 

Madge uttered a short sharp cry. “ How 
did you learn that ?’”’ she whispered. 

* No matter how I learned it, so that 1 
know it now, while there is yet time for 
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me to consider what is best to be done. 
Margaret, you must trust in me and leave 
all to me now, as you have done before. 
You know how thoroughly I appreciate 
the difficulties of your position. You know 
how sacredly I will guard your name and 
fame ; you know that this matter in which 
life, and more than life, are at stake, re- 
quires the fullest and calmest considera- 
tion. 

Just then the servant, tapping at the 
door, announced that Doctor Chenoweth 
had arrived, and was waiting to see Mrs. 
Pickering. And the rector took his leave 
of Madge, promising to be with her early 
the next day. 


During the various phases of sorrow 
through which the Reverend Onesiphorus 
Drage had passed in his lifetime; when 
his lot was cast amongst felons, who either 
openly jeered at his ministration, or pre- 
tended to believe in it, with a view to the 
improvement of their position; when the 
wife of his youth was gradually fading 
away before his eyes; when he himself 
was wrestling with temptation, striving to 
do what he imagined to be his duty 
towards that dead wife by blotting Madge’s 
image from his mind; he had never spent a 
night of greater agony than that which he 
went through after quitting Wheatcroft. 
Not once throughout the night did he miss 
hearing the clock’s weary record of the 
passing hour ;.and as he lay tossing rest- 
lessly on his bed, the difficulties surround- 
ing the case which he had taken under his 
charge seemed to become increased and 
magnified. How “George Heriot was to 
be saved, except by the sacrifice of Philip 
Vane, the rector could find no means to 
discover; and though Margaret had not 
absolutely told him the name of the mur- 
derer, he had learned it under such cir- 
cumstances as would render it almost im- 
possible for him to disclose it to the law. 
Harassed by these two contending emo- 
tions; now nearly driven to madness by 
the reflection that the young man of whom 
Margaret thought and spoke so highly 
was lying in prison, accused of an atrocious 
crime, of which he was wholly innocent ; 
now racked with fear at the idea of being 
compelled to divulge the secret gleaned 
from Margaret, whom he so deeply loved, 
the wretched rector became thorougflly worn 
out towards morning, and as the first signs 
of renewed life were audible in the house, 
he fell into a deep slumber. 

From this he was aroused by a loud 





knocking at his door, and by his servant’s 
informing him that a gentleman, whose 
card she had brought with her, was in the 
study very anxious to see him. Taking 
the card from the servant’s hand, and 
reading on it, to his intense astonishment, 
“Mr. L. Moss, Thavies Inn,” the rector 
bade her say that he would be down in a 
very few minutes, and immediately plunged 
into a cold bath which was awaiting him. 
Much refreshed in body and brain by this 
proceeding, Mr. Drage on emerging was 
yet unable to understand the object of Mr. 
Moss’s visit. . 

“Moss,” he repeated, glancing at the 
card, “ Moss, of Thavies Inn; surely that 
was the name of the firm of London attor- 
neys, so celebrated for their conduct of 
criminal business, whom Mr. Drew said he 
had retained. What on earth has the man 
come to me for? The last person in the 
world to give him any information or help, 
more especially situated as I now am. 
What on earth can he have come to me 
for ?” 

Then. Mr. Drage thought that the best 
way to obtain this information was to finish 
dressing himself, and go down and see. 

The rector had not formed much idea of 
what a London criminal attorney would 
probably be like, but on entering the study 
he was certainly astonished at the compa- 
rative youth of the gentleman whom he 
saw before him. Mr. Leopold Moss was 
a man of apparently not more than thirty 
years of age, with sharp aquiline profile, 
and keen bright eyes. He was dressed 
very plainly, wore no jewellery, save a thin 
strip of gold watch-chain, and, until 
thoroughly warmed to his work, spoke in 
a soft voice, and with a certain amount of 
what was almost diflidence. But, if you 
inquired amongst those who knew, you 
would learn that there was no man in the 
legal profession to be compared to Mr. 
Leopold Moss in his manner of grasping a 
subject, or in his method of dealing with 
its details. In the conduct of certain great 
legal commercial cases, with the woof of 
which a strong criminal warp was inter- 
mingled, he had held his own against the 
ablest men at the bar, and even the great 
Mr. Barnstaple, Q.C., had admitted that 
nothing was more pleasant than to be in- 
structed by Leopold Moss, nothing more 
vexatious than to be opposed by him. “ Our 
dear Leopold,” Mr. Barnstaple would re- 
mark, ‘‘has not the misfortune to be like 
myself,a man of pleasure. He prefers Chitty 
to Kitty, and Blackstone to Burgundy, 
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consequently he gives one the most con- 
founded amount of trouble to be prepared 
for the precedents and opinions which we 
know he will bring forward against us. 
Our dear Leopold is an exceptional in- 
stance, but great ability is seldom allied 
to virtue ; the latter charming quality more 
often accompanies stupidity, and the two 
together form the favourite compound out 
of which judges are made.” 

But although Mr. Leopold Moss, by 
the exigencies of his profession, was com- 
pelled to devote a large portion of his time 
to study, which in itself possessed a fas- 
cination for him, he by no means led the 
hermit life which Mr. Barnstaple ascribed 
tohim. A knowledge of man was, as he 
rightly imagined, as useful to him as a 
knowledge of law, and he went a good deal 
into society (not amongst those peculiar 
classes more affected by Mr. Barnstaple), 
where his strange experiences and con- 
versational powers rendered him a great 
favourite. 

Such was Mr. Leopold Moss. He rose 
from his chair as the rector entered the 
room, and returning his host’s salutation 
commenced by saying: 

“You are doubtless surprised to see me, 
Mr. Drage, not having had any intimation 
of my coming. The fact is, 1 have come 
down here about that bad business that 
happened last night, and have called upon 
you to ask for certain information and 
advice on behalf of my client Mr Heriot.” 

“Your client Mr. Heriot ?” exclaimed 
the rector, in surprise. ‘“ Why, Mr. Moss, 
I understood that your firm was instructed 
to get up the case for the prosecution.” 

“Tt was rather a complicated matter,” 
said Mr. Moss. “ Mr. Drew, of this place, 
did telegraph up to instruct our people, 
but the telegram did not arrive until late 
in the evening, long after business hours, 
and was sent on to my house. I was 
dining out, and found it on my return 
home, but in the mean time I had engaged 
myself to act on the other side.” 

“How was that? By whom were you 
retained ?” 

“Tt came about in this way. I was 
dining at the monthly meeting of a little 
society of antiquaries to which I belong, 
when Doctor Asprey, the well-known phy- 
sician, who is one of our members, was 
summoned from the table. This so fre- 





quently happens that it has become a 
joke against the doctor, and on his return 
we were prepared to banter him as usual ; 
but he made his way straight to me, and 
asked me to come out into the ante-room to 
talk over a matter on important business. 
When the door was closed, he told me 
he had just returned from seeing a Mrs. 
Entwistle, who appears to be some relative 
of the accused, and a young lady named 
Pierrepoint ¢ 

“Good heavens! Rose Pierrepoint,”’ in- 
terrupted the rector. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mess, “I think that 
was the name. At all events, this Miss 
Pierrepoint is engaged to be married to 
young Heriot. They were in an awful 
state of mind, for the superintendent down 
here, at Heriot’s request, had telegraphed 
to Miss Pierrepoint the news of the arrest, 
and the ground of the accusation. Their 
first thought was to send for Doctor Asprey, 
who seems to be a kind of ami de la 
maison at Mrs. Entwistle’s, and his first 
thought, after comforting the women, was 
to hurry back and secure me. I returned 
with him to Mrs. Entwistle’s, and we sat 
talking long into the night. In the course 
of the conversation I learned that you had 
at one time warmly befriended Miss Rose 
Pierrepoint and her sister, Mrs.—Mrs. 
Pickering,” he said, referring to some 
notes, “‘ who was housekeeper to the late 
Sir Geoffry; and I determined upon coming 
down by the first train, which left Padding- 
ton at six o’clock, and seeing you before 
I took any further steps in the matter. 
And now if you will please tell me, as 
succinctly as you can, all the facts of which 
you are in possession, but not stating any 
impressions which you may have formed.” 
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